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ASSETS : 

Bonds and Stocks (Valuations on N. Y. Insurance Denartment Basis) $6,655,240.23 ty 

Mortgage Loans Guaranteed (New York City Real Estate) 150,000.00 an 

Other Mortgage Loans (New York City Real Estate) 89,300.00 Fir 

Cash 256,869.16 ™ 
Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due 81,389.38 

Reinsurance Recoverable 12,056.62 Vi 

Accrued Interest 58,704.79 ” 

$7,303,560.18 re 
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LIABILITIES lo 





Workmen’s Compensation and Liability Legal Loss Reserve $1,420,290.37 




















Reserve for other Losses and Claims 204,024.22 N 
Special Mortgage Loan Account 2,117.41 C 

Unearned Premium Reserve 498,538.80 
Commissions Payable 17,810.48 sir 
Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance, Etc. 170,000.00 a 
“Contingency Reserve 849,291.49 H 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve 500,000.00 Cc 
Capital Stock 1,000,000.00 Be 

Surplus 2,641,487.41 
$7,303,560.18 = 

The contingency reserve represents the difference between th: 
market quotations as of June 30th, 1933, and the values carried ir 

this statement for the bonds and stocks owned. H 
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This Week: 
THE N.A.L.U. MEET 


Final reports from Chicago on the meet- 
ing of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters start on page !2. The elec- 
tion of new officers, the report of the reso- 
lutions committee, the C.L.U. programs, are 
included in this summary. 


* * * 
SUPERVISION 


William Breiby discusses the problem of 
supervision from an actuarial angle and 
makes a most convincing argument for the 
cause of self-supervision. The record shows 
that during the last four hectic years the 
companies which have had the strongest 
internal supervision stand out today un- 
scathed. 

‘is * 


WHAT IS "INSURANCE?" 


Clayton G. Hale, well-known authority 
on fire and casualty insurance matters, con- 
tinues his interesting series of articles in 
this week's issue by taking up a questioning 
discussion of “what is insurance?" There 
is warmth insurance, health insurance, a 
multiple line form of other insurances, and 
in the end they ought to be called assur- 
ance. And maybe not that. See "A 
Fire and Casualty Insurance Agent at 
Work," on page 31. 

* * * 


VIGILANTES 


They may be back yet, declares George 
Malcom-Smith, of the Travelers, unless 
something is done about this matter of 
cautious driving. His article, starting on 
page 10, suggests a proposal by which 
decent drivers would be in a position to 


look after things. 
* 


Next Week: 
CHICAGO AGAIN! 


And more conventions. There comes 
simultaneously the start of the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, to be held at the Drake 
Hotel, in Chicago, and the American Life 
Convention is meeting at the Edgewater 
Beach, same city, same time. 








“Lives of Great Men All Remind Us—” 


OUIS PASTEUR, to whom the world of the present is indebted 
as to no other man, only accomplished his great scientific work 
by prevailing through persecution and oppression that would 

have crushed men less staunch in their unselfish striving to brighten 
the vista and lengthen the span of human life. His life burdened by 
suffering, physical and mental, was enkindled throughout by an 
appreciation of the benefit and the good which would come to his 
fellow man and to generations unending should success crown his 
researches. He truly believed that “unselfish and noble acts are 
the most radiant epochs in the biography of the soul.” Conquering 
the blight of his first discouraging trial, suffered early in life, 
brought conviction that the development of the will should be a 
prime objective. He devoted himself to the task of harnessing this 
faculty. With self-conquest his first goal, he left nothing undone 
which would lead to his regimented control. 


In his labored journey toward that spot on the horizon of time, 
where he is to stand forever in the sunlight of enduring fame, the 
strengthening of his will brought an enabling zeal to work. Though 
his labor which led the first great onslaught against the ravages of 
disease won him world-wide acclaim, he ever maintained his humil- 
ity and simplicity and an unsatiable avidity for knowledge. He was 
ever willing to listen to the counsel of others, never so satisfied with 
his own knowledge that he felt himself beyond the ability to learn. 
Books were ever a good action, his reading was incessant. 


Insurance in its every branch, has as its prime objective human 
betterment. Insurance men with full faith in its efficacy to relieve 
distress and bring a measure of happiness to others, would achieve 
more splendidly if, like Pasteur, they placed as secondary their per- 
sonal advantage and carried on under the inspiration which all gain 
who work unceasingly and unselfishly to lighten the road and bring 
sunshine into the lives of as many as they may. Insurance above 
any other business offers opportunities for those who strive under 
its banner to serve those causes that ennoble and enrich mankind. 


To insurance could be paid the same high tribute which so moved 
Pasteur and led him to his last great effort. “You have done all the 
good a man could do on earth. Our children, to whom we teach 
your name as that of a great benefactor, will owe their lives to you.” 


—A mother. 
T.J.V.C. 
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The Vigilantes Are With Us 
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IGILANTES may back. 
Not the vigilantes of frontier 
who galloped across the 


come 


days, 
plains on snorting bronchos and whose 
six shooters administered swift and un- 
compromising penalties upon the horse 
The new-style vigilantes will 
cruise the highways in automobiles, 
with pad and pencil as their instru- 
ments of justice, and their quarry will 
be the reckless motorist, whose disre- 
gard for the lives and property of 
others makes the old-time rustler seem, 
in comparison, a veritable paragon of 
good deportment. 
must be done—that is 
quite apparent. With an average of 
approximately 30,000 persons being 
killed and nearly a million injured on 
American motor highways every year, 
the situation calls for drastic action. 
Highway conditions are truly, as one 
insurance company maintains, “worse 
than war,” for more Americans have 
lost their lives in motor mishaps within 
the past 15 years than were killed in 
action or died of wounds during all the 
which this country has en- 
gaged, including the Revolution, the 
1812 War, the Mexican, Civil, Spanish- 
American and World wars. 


thief. 


Something 


wars in 


Situation Not Improving 
What is worse, the situation is by no 
means improving. The fact that there 
were only 29,000 automobile accident 


deaths last year as compared with 35,- 
000 the year before has endowed some 
persons with an optimism that is un- 
justified. Last year’s reduction in high- 
way deaths may be attributed to the 
decrease in automobile registrations 
and the consumption of gasoline result- 
ing from economic conditions. But, al- 
though the 1932 death toll shows a 
decline of approximately 13 per cent, 
the number of deaths and injuries per 
accident increased fully 2.4 per cent. 
In other words, there were fewer acci- 
dents last year, but they were more 
destructive. Thinking persons may 
well look with apprehension to 1934 
and 1935, when—we hope—prosperity 
will have returned. For, if the 1932 
ratio of deaths per accident is main- 
tained—and there are no indications at 
present that it will not—the years to 
come will shatter all previous records 
for loss of life on the highways. 


View With Apprehension 

Insurance men in particular may 
view the future with apprehension, for 
they have seen life and accident insur- 
ance claims multiplied by the thousands 
due to automobile deaths and disabili- 
ties. They have seen loss ratios among 
casualty companies increase almost 26 
per cent within five years. They saw 
last year’s losses reach an unprecedent- 
ed “high” in spite of increased pre- 
mium rates. 


nce Again a 


A Proposal Whereby Decent 
Drivers Would Constitute a 
Volunteer Automotive Patrol 


By GEORGE MALCOLM-SMITH 


(Decorations by the Author) 


What is being done to curb this loss 
of lives, health, property and money? 

A most commendable campaign is 
being staged by safety organizations 
and insurance companies, but the best 
that these agencies can hope to do is 
to appeal to the motorist’s common 
sense. “Safety first,” they plead. “Be 
careful, be sensible, be considerate, be 
human.” But an appeal to reason is of 
little avail when it is counter-balanced 
by such subtle appeals to vanity as: 
“Leave the other fellow behind”; “Be 
quick on the getaway”; “Step with 
ease from fifty to sixty to seventy 
miles an hour’; “Zoom over the hills”; 
“Zip through traffic’ and “Whizz over 
the open road.” 


Common Sense Not Enough 


It has become apparent to many that 
the appeal to common sense is not 
enough. There remains the appeal to 
fear, and that is the angle on which the 
vigilantes intend to work. They intend 
to make the highways safe for the 
safe driver and to scare the reckless 
fellow either into safe driving or com- 
pletely off the road. They intend to 
frighten him into good behavior by 
“spotting” him, by reporting him to 
state motor vehicle authorities for every 
violation of the driving code, and to 
keep reporting him with such fre- 
quency and such insistency that no 
legal or political loop-holes will save 
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m. There are possibilities of injus- 

‘e in vigilante methods, of course, 

it the vigilantes claim that one life 
ived by the prosecution of a guilty 

torist is of more value than the in- 
ired feelings of a guiltless motorist 
falsely accused. 

(It would be well perhaps to paren- 
thesize this piece, reminding the read- 
r that we are not voicing the attitude 

either The Spectator or the insur- 
ince business. What we say is purely 
eportorial, not editorial.) 

The motor vigilantes may, on the 
hole, have the right idea. They may 
rovide the answer to a question put 

one insurance company when, under 
“The Power of Public 


asked: 


he heading, 
Opinion,” it 


Reporting to the Police 
“Persons of responsibility do not 
sitate to notify the police when they 

liscover a burglar attempting to take 
operty belonging to others. Per- 
ys of responsibility do not hesitate 
notify the fire department when they 
liscover a building is in danger of 
eing destroyed by flames. Why 
it that persons presumed to have a 
ty do not report the 

tions of users of the streets and high- 
ways that endanger life? Is the booty 
hat attracts the burglar or the build- 
g beset by fire more worthy of pro- 





ense of responsibili 





ction than human life?” 
That thoughts 


motor vigilantes 


similar to those of 
being enter- 
authorities is 
first official 
new Motor 
Connecticut, 


are 
vehicle 
the 
the 
Vehicle Commissioner of 
lonel Michael A. Connor. 
“It is our purpose,” said the commis- 
ner, “to form what might be termed 
Volunteer Motor Patrol. 
Right now and _ public- 
spirited citizens, aware of the gravity 
the task, are actively cooperating 
ith this department in the reporting 
careless and reprehensible driving. 
The department will take cognizance of 
reports. Every operator on 
the highway, because his own safety 
and life are involved, should take upon 


motol 


tained by 
} i 


lisclosed in one ol 


statements made by 


Citizens 
responsible 


tnese 








A most commendable cam- 
paign is being staged by 
safety organizations and in- 
surance companies to curb 
| the annual loss of lives, 
health, property and money 
because of automobile acci- 
ap- 
proximately to thirty thou- 


dents which amounts 


| sand deaths and a million 
Public 
| opinion, once aroused, 
| 


should 


| work. 


injured each year. 


aid greatly in the 














burden of policing thé 


himself the 

other fellow.” 
organizations that might be 
motor vigilantes are already 
the country. 


Several 
classed as 
in operation throughout 


It is appropriate that one of these 
should have its headquarters in San 
Francisco, where vigilantes were so 


successful in ridding the fiedgling city 
the chaotic 

ld rush. 
organization is 
Francisco Council 
Automobile Acci- 
supplied with 


of its lawless element in 
years following the ea 


The West 


known as the San 


Coast 


for the Reduction 
dents. Its 
blanks on which 


members are 


they note the license 
numbers of any driver observed break- 
highway regulations. These re- 
ports are mailed to the manager of the 
Council, who in turn sends a warning 
to the offending motorist, reminding 
him of the hazards to life and property 
driving. The 
organization advertises on billboards 
and street cars, stressing its slogan, 
“A Good Driver is a Safe Driver.” 
New York State has two volunteer 
organizations of a similar type—the 
American Highway Protective Associa- 


ing 


occasioned by careless 


rn oy 
rage 4 


n and the National Highway Safety 
League, both incorporated and both 
with headquarters in Albany. 

The American Highway Protective 
Association a membership of 
some 20,000 Infractions of 
are noted by 


boasts 
motorists. 
safe driving practices 
members on form post cards, which are 
mailed to the headquarters of the asso- 
ciation, whence they are forwarded to 
the state motor vehicle department for 
further action. If a driver is reported 
twice within a year, the association 
will actually prosecute the case to ob- 
tain a conviction. Members have found 
the motor vehicle department coopera- 


tive. 


1 Most Commendable Task 


The organization has won consider- 
able commendation. Recently The Al- 
hany Evening News said in its editorial 
columns; “The work of the American 


Highway Protective Association de- 
serves general support, the full co- 


operation of the public. Its goal 
public safety, the reduction of the high 


annual traffic toll It is promoting 
courtesy on the highways, considera- 
tion for others. It has undertaken a 


most commendable task.” 

The National Highway 
League is conducted on much the 
ines as the Highway Protective Asso 
ciation. Its slogan is “Be a safe drive. 
and cut your expense.” In its litera 
ture, under the heading, “Reasons fo: 
the League,” it “The high ex- 
pense of accidents cannot be made less 
until accidents are reduced. Insurance 
companies do not make the rates, they 
are fixed from the experience record. 
Operators themselves have the powe1 
to make the saving.” Members are 
urged: “Always carry your member- 
ship card. Make prompt reports of all 
cases of reckless or unlawful driving 
you may observe. Always have 
cards in pocket of your car. 
supply is exhausted send for 
more. Practice reading car num- 
bers. It will help in taking the correct 
number of the offending car.” 

Insurance men will watch with inter- 
est the activities of the motor vigilantes. 


Safety 


same 


states: 


that 
report 
When 

















RECKLESS 
DRIVER 
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With the Editors 


Regarding Company Failures 


HEN the going first began to get 

a little rough for some of the 
insurance companies—particularly 
those in the casualty field—a good deal 
of sympathy and kindness was offered 
to those in trouble. There was a ten- 
dency to regard them, in a sense, as 
early casualties in a great war. It was 
lamentable, people thought, that the 
horrid old depression had to come along 
and take a fall out of this or that com- 
pany which happened to be out of posi- 
tion at the time and couldn’t withstand 
the shock. It was commonly said of 
some companies at that time, “It’s 
really too bad; they could probably 
have gotten by in normal times.” 

A change in attitude is noticeable 
now. As the road ahead begins to 
brighten up a little, and everybody feels 
safer, bold spirits are looking back and, 
observing those who fell by the way, 
saying, “It served them right. They had 
no business taking the chances they 
did and the depression only hastened 
the downfall that was due them.” 

This attitude has been brought about 
because a check-up on the failures 
shows most of them to have been com- 
panies which always operated outside 
the accepted rules. Many of them were 
cut-raters; quite frequently they were 
bossed by men whose careers were 
really in the field of promotion rather 
than insurance. There are not many 
instances of genuinely fine old com- 
panies having hit the rocks through 
sheer, unavoidable misfortune. 

There is a feeling among insurance 
men now that a company which wasn’t 
in shape to stand the pounding of four 
years of depression, gruelling as it was, 
didn’t meet the standards required of 
an insurance company to operate at any 





time. 

This attitude, although it cannot ap- 
ply, perhaps, to all cases indiscrimi- 
nately, has much to recommend it. An 
insurance company should be built to 
withstand shocks, for that is its busi- 
ness. An insurance company failure 
is no ordinary business failure taking 
place at the expense of a few stock- 
holders who gambled on its good for- 
tune. A failure in our business strikes 
at the policyholder, who is not a gam- 
bler on the enterprise but a purchaser 
of protection. And it hurts, insidiously, 
the entire business. Growing recogni- 
tion of this latter fact is what is mak- 
ing insurance men tough-minded about 
company failures. A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and the 
weak companies in the insurance chain 
must be strengthened. 


Fire Prevention Week 

HE National Fire Prevention Week 

which is to be observed all over the 
country beginning next Monday de- 
mands the wholehearted support of 
everyone. It may be tiresome repetition 
to refer so frequently to the great loss 
of life and property in the United 
States each year because of fire, but it 
is no vain repetition if it aids in the 
arousing of public opinion on the sub- 
ject. The apparent indifference and 
stupidity on the part of the public has 
been and is one of the main reasons for 
the frightful waste year in and year 
out. 

It is not necessary to enumerate in 
detail the many ways that will be em- 
ployed by the organizations taking an 
active part in the program to arouse 
public interest. Among them is, in 
this as in other cases one best calculated 
to produce results, the question of self 
interest or, to put it briefly, the fact 
that it pays in dollars and cents to 
keep the fire loss down. We all share 
in paying for what is burned up each 
year even though none of our own per- 
sonal property may be actually de- 
stroyed. The rates we pay for insur- 
ance protection depend upon it and in 
one way or another all of us have to 
pay a part of the millions that is rep- 
resented by the loss. 

Each year the chambers of commerce 
all over the country have been taking 
a more active part in this annual fire 
prevention week. The insurance de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has strongly urged 
all such bodies and other local commer- 
cial organizations to do so this year, 
and it states that reports received indi- 
cate that many individual concerns are 
planning to cooperate wholeheartedly 
in the drive. It mentions one railroad 
company which is preparing to exhibit 
fire prevention posters over its entire 
system, will have a fire prevention no- 
tice in all its time tables and on menu 
cards and will distribute a circular let- 
ter on fire prevention to all its em- 
ployees. That is but one of many in- 
stances. 


The Question of Sound Money 


ALL it inflation, deflation, or what 
you will, the adjectives boil down 
to sound money in the end. The peo- 
ple of any country want something in 
the way of money that they can depend 
upon when they go to the grocery store. 
History of recent failures to raise your- 
self by your boot-straps is too well re- 
membered to permit a ready acceptance 


of a money policy which might attempt 
the same feat. Some folk might attrib- 
ute this effort to the new Administra- 
tion, and as a deterrent to the aims of 
the NRA, but we think that such rea- 
soning is wrong. The temper of the 
people is, “hold on to everything good 
and see if, meanwhile, you can’t find 
something better to grasp.” Thus far, 
the program has worked out nicely. No 
one can decently complain of an injus- 
tice in the New Deal and as far as we 
have heard no one can be accused of 
having profited unduly through its 
influence. 

For this reason we were glad to see 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers go on record with the following 
resolution at their recent convention in 
Chicago. 

“A resolution favoring sound curren- 
cy, adopted by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters at its forty- 
fourth annual convention, held in Chi- 
cago.” 

At the forty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters the more than 2000 
delegates officially representing local 
associations from every state in the 
Union, through whose efforts 65,000,- 
000 of policyholders now own over 100 
billions of life insurance and annuities, 
protecting 20,000,000 families, recorded 
themselves in the following resolution: 

“Whereas, This convention is vitally 
interested in the welfare of the millions 
of policyholders and annuitants, and is 
also deeply interested in the further- 
ance of thrift and investment effort in 
fixed obligations, and 

“Whereas, The assets of American 
life insurance companies now total 
$20,000,000,000, or about one-fiftieth of 
the wealth of this nation, representing 
almost entirely cash, government obli- 
gations, mortgages and bonds, the val- 
ue of which vitally affects the welfare 
of such policyholders and annuitants, 
and their families, and 

“Whereas, This convention believes 
that any proposed debasement of our 
currency would be a great injustice to 
existing policyholders and annuitants 
and would prove harmful to the cause 
of thrift and investment of fixed obli- 
gations, 

“Therefore, Now Be It Resolved, 
That this convention assembled records 
itself as commending the President of 
the United States for resisting the 
pressure in favor of unsound monetary 
policies. 

“Be It Further Resolved, That a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 
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I 
Weekly News Review 
Henry H. Putnam, advertising 


manager of the John Hancock Mutuai 
Life Insurance Company, is elected 


president of the Insurance Advertis- | 


ng Conference at Briarcliff Manor. 





Nelson A. White, advertising man- 
ager of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, is elected pres- 
dent of the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation at Chicago. 





C. Vivian Anderson of Chicago, is 
elected president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
the Hotel Stevens in Chicago. 





The National Association of Cas 
ualty & Surety Agents elects James 
R. Millikan of Cincinnati, as president 
at White Sulphur Springs. 





The International Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives reelects 
President J. Arthur Nelson and all 
officers and standing committees at 
White Sulphur Springs. 





The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
announces a new underwriting policy 
under which it plans ultimately to 
switch all its casualty lines to the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
and operate the life company on 
life and accident lines alone. 





Samuel Mason Dunn, registrar of 
the Mutual Benefit Insurance Com- 
pany, dies following an operation fo- 
appendicitis. 





Arthur L. Bates resigns the pres- 
idency of the Union Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Portland, Me.., 
which office he had held for 20 


years. 





Arthur W. Larsen, for the last 12 
years actuary of the Volunteer State 
Life Insurance Company of Chat. 
tanooga, resigns to become actuary 
of the Yeomen Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Des Moines, la. 





W. Grady Southern is elected 
vice-president and actuary of the 
Security Life & Trust Company of 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Albert R. Peters of Washington, 
D. C., is elected president of the 
National Association of Mutual In-- 
surance Agents at Columbus, Ohio. 





The Minnesota State Compensa- 
tion Board orders an increase of 10.4 
per cent in workmen's compensation 
rates over those of the past year. 





The Lincoln Fire Insurance Com 
pany of New York reinsures all 
Canadian business in the American 
Equitable Assurance Company of 
New York. 


its 





The Mutual Benefit Health & Ac- 
cident Insurance Company of 
Omaha, Nebr., closes a deal effective 
October |, to take over the business 
of the Physicians Protective Cas- 
ualty Company of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Convention Week in Chicago: The Brave 
Deserve the Fair 











SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


























UR hat is off to Major William P. 
Cavanaugh, manager of the claim de- 
partment of the National Bureau of 

Casualty and Surety Underwriters, as a man 
who is doing a wonderful job for insurance 
and for the nation. Major Cavanaugh is the 
spearhead of the forces whose aim it is to 
put the insurance claim racketeer out of busi- 
ness and into jail. A surprising number of 
scalps already dangle from the Major’s belt. 


One of the attractive phases of the current cam- 
paign against fraudulent claims is to be found in 
the skillful manner in which it is publicized. In an 
undertaking of this sort so much of the work has 
to be done under cover that often a heavy blanket 
of secrecy is cast over the whole field of operation 
even to the point where no one hears of the results. 
These gumshoe methods might be all right for the 
district attorney’s office, but the fake claim war has 
to have the support and cooperation of the public 
and so the public’s attention should be called to it 
as often and as effectively as possible. 

I think the publicity approach of Major Cav- 
anaugh and his associates is exactly right. With- 
out showing their hand they are yet able to tell the 
public enough about their exciting deeds to keep 
up a lively interest in them in every one’s mind. 
Though it is to be feared that most people are simply 
entertained by the spectacle, they are at least aware 
of it; if they are forced to think about it long 
enough, their amusement will turn to indignation. 

Insurance men are still curiously apathetic about 
these criminal raids that are constantly being made 
on the treasuries of their companies. They worry 
about isolated losses that occur from time to time— 
losses which loom large at the moment but are 
easily absorbed in the total experience—but never 
give a thought to the steady drain of “nuisance 
value” payments. Against this apathy Major Cav- 
anaugh and his exploits have begun to make some 
headway. 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The trend in American export trade 
was definitely upward in the first half 
of this year, despite the fact that the 
value of exports was 20 per cent less 
than for the first half of 1932, or only 
$669,384,000, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce reports. 





A survey of stock transactions shows 


| that the turnover on the New York 


Stock Exchange during the first eight 
months of this year was 76.84 per 
cent larger than in the corresponding 
period of last year, while an average 
gain of only 25.55 per cent was re- 
corded in the stock exchanges of 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Cleveland, Boston and Detroit. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange, for 
the week ended September 30, 1933, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 125.80 and 
closed Saturday at 124.03. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
37.93 and closed Saturday at 34.78. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 85.57 
and closed Saturday at 85.50. 





The wheat market continued to 
flounder about in aimless fashion last 
week, reflecting the extreme uncer- 
tainty prevailing over the monetary 
situation, although the price range re- 
mained narrow. 





Steel schedules last week declined 
slightly in each of the Middle West- 
ern areas due to continued uncer- 
tainty of prices under the new code, 
although inquiries became more 
plentiful toward the end of the week. 





Cotton futures moved off with 
other markets last week, prices de- 
clining 23 to 34 points for the week 
despite the Government loan plan, 
which was considered constructive in 


the market. 





Freight-car loadings in the fourth 
quarter of 1933 will be about |5 per 
cent above actual loadings in the 
same quarter of 1922, according to 
the estimate of the Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Boards. 





Production of gold throughout the 
world in August amounted to |,994,- 
000 fine ounces, against 1,992,000 
ounces in July and 1,935,000 ounces 
in June. 


Debits to individual accounts, as 
reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board by banks in leading cities for 
the week ended September 27, 
aggregated $6,178.000,000, or 8 per 
cent below the total reported for the 
precedina week and 5 per cent below 
the total for the corresponding week 
of last year. 








A checkina of August shoe produc- 
tion revealed that output in August 
reached an all-time record of ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 pairs 
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Supervision and Management of Life 
Insurance Companies 


A Distinguished Actuary Contends That Apart from 
Adequate Laws and Fearless Supervision, the Most 
Effective Regulation Comes from “Within” 


T is almost trite to again refer to the 

fact that the only life insurance 

companies which have failed, o1 
been seriously threatened with failure, 
during this depression period were com- 
panies whose investment policies were 
generally known to be unsound or 
whose ownership had been ruthlessly 
manipulated, with attendant juggling 
of assets. Whether depression, of the 
severity now experienced, had come or 
not, those companies were destined to 
fail; the inevitable “show down” might 
have been postponed some, but the ways 
of inordinate conceit, avarice, reckless- 
ness and extravagance lead inexorabk!y 
to failure. The deck of manipulated 
financial cards just do not contain the 
aces or trumps needed to top the plays 
of stern reality. Money needed to meet 
and secure sacred obligations cannot 
be sunk in bottomless pits or vaporized 
for further inflation of overinflated bal- 
loons and be available when needed to 
discharge the inevitably maturing ob- 
ligations. 

Coincident with unsound or reckless 
investment policy is generally found 
extravagant administration and ex- 
travagant drive for new business, with- 
out adequate regard for the class of 
business secured: an increasing volume 
of business might conceal for the time 
being the weakness of the whole struc- 


ture! 
Vinor Fraction Failed 


Even though the companies which 
have acknowledgedly failed, together 
with those about whom there has been 
considerable rumor, had only about 2% 
per cent of the total outstanding in- 
surance in force, and held only about 
2 per cent of the assets of all com- 
panies, their failure and rumors as to 
their situations do affect and concern 
the “whole body politic” of life insur- 
ance, and especially the companies 
domiciled in the same territory. 

It is noteworthy that the failures 


By WILLIAM BREIBY 


have been those of companies domiciled 
in states, whose representatives in pub- 
lic life have for many years been most 
vociferous in their tirades against the 
iniquities of “Wall Street” and the 
“Moneyed Interests”; states in which 
the officials have been loudest in their 
denunciations of the rates and prac- 
tices of all. kinds of Insurance Com- 
panies, especially of the larger 
companies of the Eastern Seaboard; 
officials who have voiced suspicions of 
all persons whose experience should 
qualify them, both as to integrity and 
technical knowledge, to set forth the 


facts. 
From the Reading Public 


The questions of a correspondent to 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch, published 
in that paper’s September 6th issue, 
are pertinent: “What was the Insur- 
ance Department doing during those 
years when the affairs of the Company 
were so frightfully mismanaged? Is 
it not the special business of the In- 
surance Department to watch over the 
condition of (the) insurance com- 
panies? * * “the department has 
made examinations several times of 
this company during the last two or 
three years, but none of its reports, ap- 
parently, disclosed the true condition 
of the company.” 

The words “Department” and “Com- 
pany” could have been aptly put in 
plural form. The wrecked companies 
have not been confined to one state and 
all have been subject to Convention 
Examinations, during the time the ac- 
tivities and conditions which finally 
caused failure were developing. A Con- 
vention Examination, so called, is, in 
the eyes of many, a responsibility of 
all of the states through representation 
in the Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. But many of those Con- 
vention Examinations have not been 
what the public had reason to believe 
they were: independent, fearless, fact 


finding investigations, uninfluenced by 
local pride or bias. On most, if not all, 
of them no doubt were engaged able and 
henest examiners, but also, no doubt, 
fear of disturbing the desirable and 
delightful comity of feeling and action 
between the several members of the 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, deterred some from making public 
the true state of affairs. Besides, one 
whose own house is not completely in 
order is discreet in not pointing his 
finger at the disorder of his neighbor’s 
house. Before condemnation be made 
of all in charge or engaged on such 
examinations, it should be realized that 
ultimate loss may be avoided if, upon 
discovering weaknesses or irregulari- 
ties, the matter be not immediately 
made public, but steps be taken to 
nurse the invalid carefully and permit 
time to aid in the cure. 

It is difficult for one who is inclined 
to be magnanimous toward his fellow- 
man to decide what is honest ignorance 
and what is assumed ignorance on the 
part of some persons in public life. 
Here we read, in an account of a United 
States Senate Committee hearing, in 
which, referring to the question raised 
“why is it that your insurance and 
everybody else’s insurance is taken 
out for the purpose of security on the 
basis of reserve funds and not on the 
assessment plan?” a prominent Sena- 
tor saying: 


U. 8. Senator on Insurance 


“T am not questioning as to what 
some insurance company has done, 
because they have done a tremen- 
dous lot of things that they have 
done not for my benefit as holding 
an insurance policy, but they have 
done it for the sole benefit of those 
who created the insurance com- 
pany and the financial backers 
that have been interested.” 


and again at the recent hearings on 
the proposal of New York City to tax 
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assets of the life insurance com- 
panies, the City’s Financial 


quoted as having said: 


the 


“the (tax) money would come out 
of reserves which the policyholders 
would never share anyhow and 
that any lawyer who said other- 
wise was saying something ‘be- 
neath the dignity of a member of 
the bar.’ ” 


Whether these statements were made 
n actual ignorance of the function of 
and the necessity of life company re- 
erves or whether they 
glib expressions in apparent support of 
some contention advanced, they indi- 
cate the general ignorance of the very 
foundation of soundly conducted life 
nsurance. And in view of such gen- 
eral ignorance, the greater the respon- 
sibility on the insurance supervising 
fficials and on the life insurance com- 
that 
all com- 


were merely 


panies as a whole to see sound 
yrinciples are adhered to by 


panies. 
Question of State Laws 


advanced that 
have 


The excuse has been 


he laws of some of those states 


been inadequate: the supervising of- 
ficial was not clothed with sufficient 
power. Even if the laws have in their 


“letter” appeared to be inadequate, the 
states and their officials cannot escape 
responsibility for the failure or for the 
degree of loss incurred. They should 
have recognized in the past that it was 
responsibility to effect adequate 
But apart from the particular 
rm of the laws, the creation by the 
state of an office for the avowed pur- 
pose of supervising and reporting upon 
the conditions of the insurance com- 
sanies, implying that the public’s in- 


their 
laws. 


terests would be protected thereby, 
would seem to impose the obligation 


and confer the authority on the state 
ifficial to take prevent such 
betrayal of the public as has occurred. 
Courage and disposition would seem to 
ave been all that was required. This 
may not express the legalistic view- 
point, but it does express the reason- 
gener- 
the 
and 


steps to 


able, common sense one. It is 
that several of 
more adequate 


recognized 
have had 
sounder insurance laws than have those 
states where most of the failures have 
ceurred, but what is more important 
s that they had developed traditions 
f highly competent and courageous 
supervision. Whether such traditions 
largely developed because of the type 
f companies there long domiciled or 
whether the character of the companies 
ad been largely shaped by those tra- 
ditions is moot; probably some credit 
both ways. Nevertheless, it 
would seem that forces similar to those 
which have been effective in producing 


ally 
states 


goes 


2 
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Mr. Breiby expresses the opinion that, depression or not, 
the notoriously weak companies were destined to come to 
grief eventually and that the major strength evinced by the 
general run of companies during the period of trial has 
been due to a rigid self-supervision. The author has long 
been associated with the life insurance business at its source 
—the actuarial department—and enjoys an enviable repu- 


tation in that field. 








and fostering sound life insurance 
companies in several states could be 
induced to operate in all the other 
states. 

It is too Utopian a dream to expect 
that all of the states will soon have 
adequate, comprehensive and _ sound 


insurance laws, and that the supervi- 
sion in any and all will hence- 
forth and forever be so competent, and 
with such signal regard for the public’s 
true interest, that the future holds no 
possible difficulties for policyholders. 
In fact, even if the results of 
the recent the unsound- 
ness of some few of the companies, and 
the mildly resulting public indignation, 
were to be stricter laws and better su- 
pervision, it is too much to hope that 
the beneficial effects will be automati- 
cally lasting. The public memory is 
short and a “New again 


states 


one of 


revelation of 


Era” soon 


develops. 
Federal Supervision Not the 


Remedy 


Federal supervision, as proposed 
time to time, would not be the 
remedy. Witness the number and ex- 
tent of national bank failures. Inci- 
dentally also the life company which 
failed with the proportionate 
loss was under Federal Supervision. 
Though sound and competent 
and honest supervision has done much 


from 


largest 
laws 


to encourage and foster sound and se- 
cure life insurance in many states, and 
has prevented situations such as those 
we have witnessed in some other states, 
the public cannot pin its faith on that 
condition continuing automatically in 
the states where it has applied hereto- 
fore and less that it will be effectively 
extended to and continued in all other 
states. 

The registration of policies with and 
the deposit of securities with some 
state official is not the solution. There 
is an element of apparent rather than 
real security therein. The state is 
made to appear as guaranteeing the 
company’s obligations, whereas, except 
in so far as only securities of certain 
designated character and values are ac- 
ceptable, there is no security superior 


to what the company could and should 
supply. It adds to the cost of adminis- 
tration and might seriously impair the 
Company’s ability to weather a storm 
recently passed 
cannot be 


have 

Company 
of adequate se 
curity, it should not be permitted to 
continue’ in business. If the super- 
vision be of a character as to give any 
substantial security to the policyholders 
under any such law, it should be of a 
character to prevent any dishonestly 
inclined persons who may come in con- 
trol of a company to substitute inferior 
assets for previously held. A 
fearless, alert supervision can prevent 


such as we 
through. If a 


trusted as custodian 


those 


manipulation. 

The most effective and lasting regu- 
lation must within the 
“industry.” 

It would be fortunate were the life 
companies and the life underwriters 
through their associations able to ex- 


come from 


ercise some supervision and discipline 
over the companies represented in their 
membership, provided such responsibil- 
ities could be assumed without jeopar- 
dizing the accomplishment of their pri- 
usefulness. Some 
to attach to 
good behav- 
Membership 
approval of 


mary and 
responsibility would seem 
those associations for the 
ior of their members. 
might be looked upon as 
conduct by the association. 
But even if the soundest kind of laws 
and most competent regulation and su- 
pervision were to be effective through- 


purposes 


out the country, the successful dis- 
charge of the functions of any company 
must depend upon its own manage 
ment. 


The four major lines of activity of 
a life insurance company, which re- 
quire technical knowledge and experi- 
ence might be classified as: 

Agency development (New Business 

Production). 
Actuarial. 
Underwriting, or 
Investment. 


Selection of Risks. 


Though there is no accepted defini- 
tion of the particular limits of the ac- 


(Continued on page 30) 








Roger B. Hull 


Life 





Charles C. Thompson 


HE forty-fourth annual meeting of 
Life 


of 
margin 


the National Association 


Underwriters, by a wide 


the most and valuable ever 


held in its history, both in size, In sus- 
and in the significance 


important 
tained interest 
if its actions, was brought to a close 
in a widespread spirit of harmony and 


ooperation. The meeting was held in 
Hotel Stevens and from the opening 
gavel by President Charles C. Thomp- 
on, to the closing gavel by the new 
president, C. Vivian Anderson, the 
meeting moved forward without a 


hitch 
During 


ustained 


the early part of the sessio1 
assured by the 
political fight between the friends of 
Mr. Anderson and Theodore M. Riehle. 
But as the contest advanced toward its 
the 


closed 


interest Was 


before 
the 
session a 


final showdown nominating 
doors of 


ymmittee, behind 


that up’s tremendous a 


a 


Max Hoffman 


Underwriters at Chicago 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


of sportsmanship occurred in the in- 


terest of the national association itself, 


and the way for harmony and coopera 
tion was paved. 

This act came when Gerald Eubank, 
when a test vote revealed that unanim- 
ity of not be ob- 
tained candidate, Mr. Riehle, 
withdrew in favor of Mr. Anderson and 
the then demonstrated its 
appreciation by placing Mr. Riehle on 
the slate for the vice-presidency, thus 


the committee could 
for his 


committee 


putting him in line for advancement to 
the presidency next year. 

The convention session was signalized 
by the unanimous adoption of a strong 
resolution favoring sound currency, 
commending President Roosevelt for 
his courageous opposition to the pleas 
and arguments of the inflationists. 

By the adoption of a new constitu- 
tion and by-laws, the work of two spe- 
cial committees for three years. 

By the excellence of the program and 
by the large attendance. This broke all 
records, being in excess of 1800, by ac- 
tual count, which exceeded the previous 
record of 1725 set in Pittsburgh two 
vears ago. 

By the excellence of the registration 
facilities provided by the Chicago com- 
mittee and the hospitality and courtesy 
shown the visitors by the Chicago Asso- 
of Life its 


committees. 


ciation Underwriters and 


The new constitution and by-laws 
provides for but one vice-president in 
lieu of five, but because it does not be- 
ome effective until the time of the elec- 
tion at the 1934 convention, which was 
assigned to Milwaukee, the 
slate of officers was elected this 


fficially 
usual] 
year. 


As finally presented the slate was 


Dr. 8. 8. Heubner 


Robert L. Jones 





C. Vivian Anderson 


identical with that compiled by the ad- 
visory nominating committee with the 
exception that the first two names on 
the roster were transposed, and it then 
followed the usual custom of advance- 
ment by progression. 

Others elected follow: Arthur S. Hol- 
man, Travelers, San Francisco, first 
vice-president; Lester O. Schriver, 
Aetna, Peoria, who was chairman of 
the program committee this year, sec- 
ond vice-president; Alexander E. Pat- 
Penn Mutual Life, Chicago, 
third vice-president; O. Sam Cum- 
mings, Texas state manager of the 
Kansas City Life, Dallas, fourth vice- 
president; Ernest W. Owen, Sun Life. 
Detroit, secretary, and Robert L. Jones. 
State Mutual Life, New York, reelected 
treasurer. 

Subsequently the executive committee 
elected Past President Thompson as its 
chairman, and named Elbert Storer. 


terson, 
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Statement of Theo. Riehle 


Following the Election 


he election is over here has 
been a really pleasant and healthy 
difference of opinion between friends 
n= 
ne question is now resoived and the 


Gecision is satistactory and unanimous. 
4 


fe underwriters fight- 











~ 
ng shoulder to shoulder. Diffused 
. ry 
power counts for little he way to 
ae? + be ‘eet taaather 
3 je 2g | 
Let us progress trom here i 
e , 
Signed heodore Riehle 
ar é n 
n aoou i y 2 











a million dollar producer for s “2 flexander E. Patterson 


ers Life, Indianapolis, and Holgar Mr. Riehle associate manager for and commended the life underw 
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Johnson, Penn Mutual, Pittsburgh, the Equitable Life of the . for their constructive action. 
iste< The trustee 2] nfirmed N York He asserted that permissior f ur 
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September son, wife of th resident, and their capital and savings of the nation, an 
Th nstitution and by-laws daughter, and also flowers to Mrs. Or- also the destruction of the great middk 
: imously adopted lle Thor widow of the late forme ass “and when you destroy that clas 
[n ; duc the im * national presiden i destroy the safet f the press ane 
icipal officers to five: president, vice- It also was announced that 132 loca f free speech.” He cited the ex 
ident secretary. treasurer. and the 2ssociations were represented at th erience of Germany which has cu 
amediate past president. who with minating committee. minated in the ascendancy f Ad 
2 trustees to be elected by the member- to the new octe Hitler 
Dp at large, will prise the board to the pla ‘m wa secome more hons 
-ustees ‘son and Mr. Riehle ful,” he said. “It was slowed down 
e of on le together much t the last two or three weeks and imme 
2iimi- ne large crowd. The; liateiy there appeared delegations a 
‘s to be neerea Washington who desired uncontrolled 
l, which irrency.”’ He predicted that the com 





laces the present unwieldy executive 


any was in for another campaign like 




















mittee of one from each local asso- l. Frank Knox, publisher of the hat of 1896, a fight for sound mone; 
ation, at the mid-year meeting of the hicago Daily News, spoke to the 1 ‘I know of no class that can mak 
ciation. The sident is required ntion nmeaia folowing 1 2 better fight r sound money 
ibmit 1 ; to the council for adoption of the nd mone resoiu eople like u who are in the f 1 
sideration on the committee with irance business 
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The president presides 2r all meet unother $7,500,000,000 are in dist 
2 f the ass« cia 1 und that there are about $10,000,00! 
The trustees w ‘ ected for tw Oo f bank bligation n dist 
1 2xcept at the 1934 meeting when $25,000,000,000 out of a total 
x be named for one and six f vealth f $300.000.000.000 for the na 
11 six W 9e named n in distress t 
ars ose Tt le > F ) 
lhe 2 set-up wW itting ialf the value of the $300 
nt such political fights is that 00,000,000 
ch occurred at this year’s session te asserted tha r 54 per 
Vas especia provided that that e working people are engaged in 
on relative t the formation Y ture of ipitai goods and i 
new nominating committee be- ist find some way gut Dack 
ne effective at the next annual meet- rk those unemployed. Money for su 
g iunufacture requires ng rr b- 
\n interesting sidelight of the elec- Theodore M. Riehle Concluded on page 24 

















COMPLETE 
SERVICE 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of California takes particular pride in the 
complete service equipment which enables its 
representatives to extend to their clientele 


modern coverage geared to modern needs. 


Writing life insurance on both a participating 
and a non-participating plan, the Company is 
able to extend the advantages of both plans, 
and the capital stock stands as added security 
in all departments of the business. Incident- 
ally, too, the entire participating business is on 
a strictly mutual basis. 


Prominent among Pacific Mutual service 
items is the justly famous plan that “pays 
5 ways"—a perfected combination of life, acci- 
dent and sickness coverage which actually 
protects individual income against all of the 
hazards which can interrupt personal earning 


power. 


\ complete line of standard forms of life and 
endowment insurance; an unusually extensive 
variety of retirement income plans (with or 
without insurance), including attractive annu- 
ity rates; a wide range of minimum cost plans 
Modified Life, Life Expectancy, Term Ex- 
pectancy); Family Income protection; these 
combine to round out the Pacific Mutual field 
program of complete service in the Life Divi- 
sion. The Company's progressive Accident 
Division, too, specializes in the fulfillment of 
modern needs—through its widely known 
Non-Cancellable Income contracts, its up-to- 
date expense reimbursement forms and its 
standard plans of coverage. 





FINANCIAL 
STABILITY 


in the matter of financial standing, the 
following statement, appearing in the 
examiners’ report (dated May 20, 1933) 
covering the recent regular triennial 
examination of the Company by exam- 
iners appointed by five states under the 
auspices of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, needs no 


amplification: 


“An analytical survey conducted by your 
examiners, embracing all activities of the 
Company and culminating in their report 
of examination, justifies the pronounce- 
ment of the definite conclusion that the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
is eminently solvent; that notwithstand- 
ing the present period of unprecedented 
nation-wide downward readjustment of 
economic relations, the Company has an 
unimpaired capacity to carry out its finan- 
cial program, its service obligations and 
its contractual commitments; that it has, 
in adopting specific retrenchment policies 
and in the planning of others, taken cog- 
nizance of the prevalent trends and that 
the policyholders’ interests remain ade- 


quately protected.” 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


4 


of California 


Founded 1868 


GEORGE I. COCHRAN 
PRESIDENT 
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GETTING THE CASE 
THROUGH Ie = 


By John M. Laird 


Connecticut General Life 
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Home Office 
Buildings 
of 


Distinction 


AMMEN T AAA AAAI 


Corroon & Reynolds, 
Inc., New York 
City 
ANNULAR AAA SOEYOATETSAA NOU 


VISITOR to the home office 

building of Corroon & Rey- 

nolds, Incorporated, 92 William 
Street, New York City, will be im- 
pressed by its simplicity and utility. 
That is just what might be expected 
of a building that really is in the heart 
of the insurance district. 

It is situated at the corner of Wi!- 
liam (the street to all insurance men) 
and Platt Streets. This section of 
New York, above Wall Street and the 
financial district of lower Manhattan, 
does not lend itself to the ornate type 
of architecture common in other cities. 
The closely packed buildings, towering 
high over the narrow streets, effective- 
ly combat any attempt at individualism 
in their neighbors. Utility of space is 
imperative and simplicity of design in 
keeping with the sober activity within 
the buildings is the dominant character- 
istic of the district. 

Beauty and strength of line is not 
sacrificed in the plain facade of the 
Corroon & Reynolds building. Ap- 
proaching the eleven story structure. 
the visitor gets an impression of dig- 
nity and industry within its walls. Its 
doorway is adorned only by the bronze 
name plates of the Corroon & Reynolds 
group of companies, which include the 
American Equitable Assurance Com- 
pany of New York, the Globe & Repub- 
lic Insurance Company of America, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Knickerbocke: 
Insurance Company of New York, the 
Merchants & Manufacturers Fire In- 
urance Company, Newark, N. J., and 
the New York Fire Insurance Com- 
any. 

His first impression is confirmed as 
soon as he enters the building. On his 


left is a short flight of stairs leading 
to the local department, known as the 
Central Fire Agency. On his right is 
a cheerful entrance in blue-grey do- 
mestic marble, leading to the elevators. 

If he goes through to the rear of the 
building, he discovers some of the con- 
veniences of the structure, for it con- 
nects directly with two other buildings 
that were occupied later, 32 Platt 
Street and 90 William Street. All 
three buildings communicate with one 
another throughout. 

On the second floor are the local 
cashier, bookkeeping and loss depart- 
ments. This plan of proximity of re- 
lated departments is carried out for all 
branches of fire, inland marine and 
automobile departments on the rest of 
the floors with the exception of the 
three upper floors. 

On the ninth floor are the comp- 





troller’s department and the directors’ 
room. The latter is beautifully fur- 
nished, though here again there is no 
ostentation. The directors gather com- 
fortably in a restful room finished in 
old English of the Georgian period. It 
is admirably suited to its purpose. 

Executive offices are on the tenth 
floor. The furnishings are of walnut 
and the walls are hand finished in wal- 
nut trim. On the eleventh floor is the 
legal department. 

The visitor, concluding his tour of 
the Corroon & Reynolds home office 
building, finds no waste space, nor yet 
any crowding, whether it be in the 
statistical, loss, stenographic, mail or 
other departments. Wherever he goes, 
his original impression of utility and 
industry is fully confirmed. It is the 
home of a progressive fire insurance or- 
ganization. 


> 
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Geo. W. Skilton Heads 
Life Office Managers 
New President Has Long Been 


Active in Affairs of Office 
Management Association 








George W. Skilton, comptroller of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., was elected 
president of the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association at its annual meeting 
held Oct. 2, 3 and 4, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

This association, unlike any other in 
the insurance business, conducted its 
election and business session on the sec- 
ond day of its session instead of the 
last. 

J. B. Slimmon, secretary of the Aetna 
Life, was elected vice-president, while 
F. L. Rowland, secretary of the Lincoln 
National, who has been secretary of the 
association since its organization, was 
re-elected, as was R. Wells Leib, statis- 
tician of the Franklin Life, as treas- 
urer. Leonard T. Ashton of the Provi- 
dent Mutual, the retiring president, be- 
comes a member of the board. 

Other new members of the board 
are; Nelson P. Wood, secretary of the 
State Mutual, and H. W. Foskett, as- 
sistant treasurer of the Equitable Life 
of Iowa, for three years’ terms, and 
R. A. Taylor, assistant chief accountant 
of the Sun Life, for two years, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the elevation of 
Mr. Slimmon. The holdover members 
are; A. A. Rydgren, Continental Amer- 
ican; J. R. Sykes, Fidelity Mutual and 
Charles Hommeyer, Union Central. 

The association has accepted the in- 
vitation of President Skilton, to meet 
in Hartford next year. 

Another important action of today 
was the election of the following new 
members: 

Farmers & Traders of Syracuse; 
General Mutual; Girard Life; Home of 
America, Philadelphia; Knights Life of 
Pittsburgh; Liberty National, Birming- 
ham; North Western Mutual; Old Re- 
publie Credit, Chicago; Union Labor, 
Washington; Yeoman Mutual, Des 
Moines, and Cosmopolitan Old Line, 
Lincoln, and La Nacional of Mexico, 
and Northern India Life of La Hore, 
India, as associates. 

By this action the association 
brought its membership to 148, a gain 
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New Company Formed 


The formation of the Postal Union 
Life Insurance Company, at Los An- 
geles, was announced this week by 
R. N. Stevenson, who is resigning as 
vice-president of the Pacific States Life 
to become managing head of the new 
company. The Postal Union has rein- 
sured all the California business of the 
Pacific States Life. 





Retires from Business 

T. Leigh Thompson, 
and manager of the casualty depart- 
ment of the National Life & Accident 
of Nashville, having reached the com- 
pany’s retirement age withdrew from 
active service on Oct. 1. Mr. Thompson 
was at one time president of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence. 


vice-president 








of seven for the year, including 133 reg- 
ular and 15 associates. 

The entire closing session Wednes- 
day was devoted to discussion of the 
application of the NRA to life insur- 
ance. 

Lewis B. Ermeling, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers, spoke 
on “Building Maintenance, Organiza- 
tion and Costs Under the NRA Code” 
which was followed by an open forum 
on “The Application of The NRA Code 

(Concluded on page 21) 





George W. Skilton 
New President, L.O.M.A. 


Policies Made Payable 


to Estate of Insured 


Court Decision Raises Question 
Whether Beneficiaries or Cred- 
itors are Entitled to Proceeds 


Albert Hirst, a member of the law 
firm of Burnstine, Geist, Netter & 
Hirst of New York, and counsel of the 
New York State Life Underwriters’ 
Association, has written to The Spec- 
tator a letter dealing with a recent de- 
cision of Justice Schmauck of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York 
which should have been of interest 
to every life insurance policyholder. 
Mr. Hirst’s letter is as follows: 


To the Editor of The Spectator. 
Sir: 

May I ask you to bring the following 
warning to the attention of every life 
insurance man: 

Under a recent decision by Mr Jus- 
tice Schmauck of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, New York 
County, it is doubtful whether policies 
made payable at the time of their is- 
suance to the estate of the insured or 
to his executors, administrators or as- 
signs are protected by Section 55a of 
the Insurance Law of New York. That 
section provides that the beneficiaries 
of life insurance policies shall be en- 
titled to their proceeds and avails 
rather than the creditors of the in- 
sured. 

In view of that decision, it is the 
part of wisdom to avoid assiduously the 
issuance of policies in that form. The 
agent should in every case insist that 
the policy name some person as the 
beneficiary, be it wife, mother, or 
children or somebody else. Even if the 
applicant for insurance at the time of 
signing the application is not quite de- 
termined in his own mind how he wants 
to use the policy, the agent should in- 
sist that somebody be named tem- 
porarily. Different arrangements can 
easily be made afterwards under the 
reserved right to change the bene- 
ficiary. If that be done, the very serious 
implications of the decision are com- 
pletely avoided. Cases where it is nec- 
essary to isue a policy to a man’s estate 
or to his executors, administrators or 
assigns are very rare indeed. Aside 
from a few exceptional cases, no use- 
ful purpose can be served by the is- 
suance of a policy in that form. 

_ The case to which I refer is entitled 
STOUDT v. GUARANTY TRUST 
COMPANY. The decision was published 
on July 19, 1933, in the New York Law 
Journal. An appeal from Mr. Justice 
Schmauck’s decision to the Appellate Di- 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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Pacific Mutual Life's 


Triennial Examination 
Policyholders of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Los An- 
gveles, Cal., have received from Presi- 
dent George I. Cochran, a communica- 
tion commenting on the triennial ex- 
amination of the company recently 
made by the States of California, 
Montana, Oklahoma and 
Oregon. In his letter, President Coch 
ran reminds holders of participating 
policies that the company is always 
conscious that absolute security in the 
future is much more important to the 
policyholder than immediate net cost 
and that the company’s policy with 
regard to the allocation of surplus 
earnings for distribution as dividends 
must of necessity be affected during 
times like the present. “All steps,’ 
he writes, “taken by the company at 
the present time in the interest of con- 


Michigan, 


servatism, are but added assurance to 
you that when your policy matures the 
claim will be made promptly and in 
full.” concluding 
paragraph of the examiner’s report 
dated May 20, -1933: 

“An analytical survey conducted by 


Following is the 


your examiners, embracing all activities 
of the company and culminating in 
their report of examination, justifies 
the pronouncement of the definite con- 
clusion that the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company is eminently sol- 
vent; that notwithstanding the present 
period of unprecedented nationwide 
downward readjustment of economic 
relations, the company has an unim- 
paired capacity to carry out its financial 
program, its service obligation and its 
contractual commitments; that it has, 
in adopting specific retrenchment poli- 
cies and in the planning of others, 
taken cognizance of the prevalent 
trends and that the policyholders’ in- 
terests remain adequately protected.” 


Abatement in Rate 
of Suicides Noted 


A drop in the suicide rate of 4.6 per 
cent for the first eight months of the 
year is one of the favorable health fea- 
tures reported among industrial policy- 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. The unfavorable aspects 
of the health picture among this class 
include new high death rates for can- 
cer, diabetes and heart disease. The 
death rate, among the many millions of 
Metropolitan industrial policyholders in 
the United States and Canada to the 
end of August shows an increase of only 

per cent. 








Massachusetts Mutual 
a synonym for 
Quality and Excellence 
in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 








Baltimore C. L. U. Chapter 
Holds Annual Election 


R. K. G. Rice, general agent of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa, was elected president of the Balti- 
more Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, at a meeting this week. 

Other new officers are J. W. Heise, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, vice- 
president; Lawrence W. Brown, Jr., 
Mutual Life of New York, secretary- 
treasurer and B. C. Thurman, Guardian 
Life, member of the board of directors. 

Five newly elected members of the 
organization are Frederick F. Lines and 
Joseph McMillan, of the Mutual Life 
of New York; B. C. Thurman, of Guard- 
ian Life; Lawrence P. Wilder, of Aetna 
Life, and Meyer Kushnick, Sun Life of 
Canada. 











Nelson White, Philadelphia, 


President 





Bart Leiper, Greensboro, 
Secretary 




















LOOKING FORWARD 
YOUR FUTURE 


ARE YOU QUALIFIED 
for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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President Monroe's Life 
3s a Lesson in Thrift 





4 ten cent stan f irrent issue 
ng James Monroe fth president 
the United States, has been ised by 
M. Brotherhood n Mutual rep- 
tative n Washington, to hel 

e several cases ac ling to an ite 
2 cent issu e 4 -Mu-Topics 
irries tne a usted to th 

f his ca g card In this case 
illed it tl ur as though t 
1 and then ] ad P< snow 
tar { lat goes 

th it 

James Monroe t esident t 
ted Stat Was so popular with his 
eople that upor reelection for a 
nd term only one electoral vote was 
ist st The mas Jefferson 
d previously chosen him to negotiate 
Louisiana purchase—giving us our 
at middle west. He is best known 


Monroe Doctrine which 


Yet, when thi 


rilliant and success- 

liplomat left the highest position 
thin ur power to give, he was 
roke le left the White House a 
or man. Out of arity he was given 
ob in Washington as Justice of th 
2ace—a job which he held for six 
ars until his health gave way. hen 
ne of his daughters took him to New 
rk to care for him in his declining 


sars. You could see Monroe walking 
his threadbare coat 
beaver hat, rubbing his hands 
as though to the chill out 
his blood—and to rub chill of 


id age from his heart. 


own Broadway in 





nd worn 
gether 
the 


el endent 





‘qs W 


BUFFALO MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OPPORTUNITIES 


New York and Ohio 


of your experience 


Waggoner, Supt. of Agents, 











me da 4 nt barriste if 
11g SUK Na ‘ ad mar n 
street, doffe pper and bowed. 


The incident was served by a friend 
* the lawyer who later asked why he 
1ad bowed to an old bum. The lawyer 
replied, “You did not in that 
James Monroe, our former 
The friend was startled 
vuld have 
was tha 


recognize 
ld man, 
resident?” 

; ; 
and asked why such a man ec 
The answer 


lescended so 


ut of the fortune he had earned, James 
Monroe had neglected to save a little 
‘or his own old age—thinking only of 
the welfa f those he served Yet 


twenty years aft nis death in 1858 
that Presider Monroe’s family could 
raise enough mons o carry his bones 





in one policy 





—An insurance program- 











The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company fort Wayne, Indiana 
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AS | LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


|" PRESSIONS of the convention from 


ou have just returned, I have 


h }4 
wnicn y 


een told by veterans of the Fourth Es- 
at ffer the shortest way to the bot- 
of the column. At first I was 
ted to attempt the formula. And 
I said to myself “What were, or 

d our impressions of the Fort 
irth Annual Convention of the Na 


tion of Life Underwriters, 
Chicago, IIl., of which 
Hull is managin 


general counsel, at 1 


ld in associa- 


tion, Roger B. 


ctor and 





Forty-Second Street, New 
(and how I wish I knew 
tood for, and then the first paragraph 
another 


what that B 


would be, I imagine, at least 
and I 


impressions. 


line longer),” decided that I 
hadn’t any 


think of it, soberly, I realized 


+ 


Coming t 
that I'd 
had too many impressions—they were 
all so jumbled that they 


together 


ran 


HERE was the gold standard argu- 

ment in the smoking car on the way 
home. I cannot, for the life 
member the name of the particular car, 
it it was one of the most elegant and 


AU 


high sounding names of the whole lot of 


f me, re 


vant and long names which the Pull- 


Company put on their sleepers. 


nan 


Anyway, there were five of us sitting 


1, smoking cigarettes and keeping 


‘ound, sm 
ne eye out of the window so that we 


wouldn’t miss the truly magnificent 


from just outside Altoona, Penn- 


J 


ivht 
yivania, of the famed (and deservedly 
Horse-Shoe 
when one of the group brought up the 
f inflation and of deflation, and 


o) view of the Curve. 





latter « 
hat its effects would be on the Ameri- 
ean Dollar. Each different 
pinion (which is the secret of the great 
,0pularity of hoss-racing, I have been 
so the arguments 


ended in draws. 





was of a 


several 


told) am 


inevitably, the 
the discussion. 


ATURALLY, and 

NRA 
Again, it matter of 
alike. But why carry 


pression further? Or have they gotten 


came nto 
pinion, and 
im- 


was a 


no two the 


lis far? Let it lay. When I arrived 
back home, a seventh grade pupil tells 
ne they are striking for shorter school 
hours and over-time for what they do 


forgot to mention the 


at home. (I 


Century of Progress—it was Great!!!) 
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Jefferson Standard 
Meets at Chicago 


Over 200 agents and their wives of 
the Jefferson Standard Life of Greens- 
boro, N. C., attended the company’s 
honor convention which was held early 
last week in Chicago. Theodore M. 
Riehle of New York and Col. William 
4. Blair, a director of the company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., were honor 
speakers. 

Among those from the home office 


- 
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were Julian Price, president; A. R. 
Perkins, agency manager; J. M. Bryan, 
secretary; Howard Holderness, treas- 
urer; H. T. Childre, E. C. Klingman 
and M. A. White, superintendents of 
agencies; E. P. Ross, auditor; Karl 
Ljung, Jr., assistant secretary; J. W. 
Umstead, Jr., salary savings depart- 
ment; and C. R. Wharton. 

Jack P. Padgett of Austin, Tex., was 
the leader in paid production, and 
R. E. McKay of Dallas, was president 
of the Julian Price Club. 


._. . makes life insurance 


a tangible article instead of a mass of figures 


and rates. 


Presented in this way, through 


national advertising and planned interviews. 


the prospect understands more readily how 


it fits his individval problems. 


Phe 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE 
Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Contest Winners at 
The Chicago Meeting 


The following is the list of winners 
of awards at the meeting of the Life 
Advertisers’ Association, held last week 
in Chicago: 

Trade Paper Advertising: United 
Mutual Life, Indianapolis, first; Cen- 
tral Life of Iowa, second; and Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, third. 

National Advertising: Dominion Life, 
first; Penn Mutual, second; Provident 
Mutual, third; and Lincoln National, 
honorable mention. 

Folders and Leaflets: Single: Prov- 
ident Mutual Life, first; Bankers Life, 
Iowa, second; and Massachusetts 
Mutual, third. 

Folders and Leaflets; Group: Mon- 
arch Life, Springfield; Northwestern 
Mutual, second; Provident Mutual and 
Connecticut Mutual, tied for third. 

Booklets: Northwestern Mutual Life, 
first; Provident Mutual Life, second; 
Connecticut Mutual, third; Atlantic 
Life, honorable mention. 

Other Printed Material: Bankers 
Life, Iowa, first; Pilot Life, second; 
Monarch Life, third; and Monarch Life, 
Pilot Life, Provident Mutual, Bankers 
Life, and Northwestern Mutual, honor- 
able mention. 

Blotters: Single: Lincoln National, 
first; Provident Mutual, second; Reg- 
ister Life and Connecticut Mutual, tied 
for third. 


Blotters, Group: Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, first; Register 
Life, second; Massachusetts Mutual, 
third. 

Direct Mail: Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, first; Dominion Life, second; 
Security Mutual, third. 

Sales Promotion: Monarch Life, 
first; Equitable Life of lowa, second; 
Provident Mutual, third; Jefferson 
Standard, Penn Mutual, and Lincoln 
National, honorable mention. 


Agency promotion: Connecticut 
Mutual, first; Massachusetts Mutual, 
second; Berkshire Life, Third; North- 
western Mutual, honorable mention. 


Publications to Agents: Massachu- 
setts Mutual, first; Connecticut Mutual, 
second; Northwestern Mutual, third. 

Publications to Policyholders: Provi- 
dent Mutual, first; Connecticut Mutual, 
second; Pan-American Life, New Or- 
leans, third. 

Conservation Program: Great-West 
Life, first; Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, 
second; Massachusetts Mutual, third. 
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L.O.M.A. Meeting 


(Concluded from page 17) 


» Home Office and Branch Personnel” 
led by Mr. Rowland. 

The convention was brought to a 
close at a luncheon at which Dean 
Ralph E. Heilman of the North West- 
ern University school of Commerce 
spoke on “Business and Education.” 

In the opening address President 
\shton, who is vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Provident Mutual, in dis- 
cussing present and prospective admin- 
istrative problems, said that women are 
suited for routine jobs more than men, 
because they are less inclined toward 
a business career and do not chafe as 
do men and do not require the wages 
of men. 

In discussing conservation problems, 
Henry Bossert, Jr., manager of the 
agency research department of the 
Provident Mutual said that cash settle- 
ment with application is a definite curb 
on lapse. 

“A study of the problem shows a two- 
thirds better persistent than business 
obtained in other ways,” he said. The 
lapse rate of individual agents also im- 
proves with length of service, he as- 
serted, indicating that the three-hun- 
dred thousand producer writes the most 
persistent business. 


Great-West Life Appoints 
Conservation Manager 


As a further step in its efforts to 
reduce lapses and surrenders The 
Great-West Life Assurance Company 
has remodeled its conservation methods 
and has appointed Earl Loadman, B.A., 
F.A.S., F.A.LA., as supervisor of con- 
servation under the direction of 
Eustace Brock, the company’s secre- 
tary. 

In order that there will be proper 
coordination between the head office 
and the branch offices a manual show- 
ing copies of a new series of form 
letters and outlining the efforts made 
at head office by the conservation de- 
partment to effect the collection of past 
due premiums and notes and the rein- 
statement of lapsed insurance, has been 
sent to all managers and cashiers. 


Manager at Cleveland 


The appointment of D. C. Dickson as 
manager of its Cleveland agency, with 
headquarters in 740-41 The Guardian 
Building, has been announced by The 
Guardian Life Insurance Company of 
America. 
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Pilot Life in Chicago 


About eight representatives of the 
Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., at- 
tended the annual convention of the 
company’s honor clubs this week at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Among the home office representa- 
tives were; Emery C. Green, executive 
vice-president; James M. Waddell, 
agency manager; Dr. H. F. Starr, vice- 
president and medical director; Charles 


S. E. Miles, agency supervisors; Bart 
Leiper, advertising manager, and Fred 
Thomas, assistant purchasing agent. 


Agency Promotion in D. C. 


The appointment of Walter Ogus 
as assistant to the agency manager in 
charge of the agent’s training depart- 
ment is announced by David S. Beth- 
une, agency manager, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States, 


Gold, Jr., W. B. Richardson and 


NYLIC 
ANNUITIES 


In order further to meet the demand for retirement incomes 
among men who must also have protection for their families 
until their policies mature, the New York Life has just issued 
a new contract called the Annuity Endowment. 


This contract provides for an annuity of, say, $100 a month 
to start “automatically” at age 65 with an option of $13,400 
as a cash endowment in lieu thereof, and also provides guar- 
anteed values in event of lapse. Provision is also made in 
this flexible contract for annuities to begin at various op- 
tional ages. 


Insurance protection for beneficiaries is provided up to age 
65. For a $100 monthly annuity, $10,000 or the guaranteed 
cash value, whichever is greater, would be paid at death. 
The cash value would exceed $10,000 in the later years of 
the contract. 


For women who want a retirement income without protec- 
tion for their families, there are retirement, accumulative 
and immediate annuities. For women who want a retirement 
income with protection for their families, there is a wide 
variety of endowment contracts with optional annuities. All 
New York Life endowment or life policies now being issued 
offer the insured an annuity under the optional methods of 
settlement. 


The New York Life agent is thus well-equipped with con- 


tracts to meet the growing popular demand for life incomes 
guaranteed by a strong, legal reserve life insurance company. 


825 Shoreham Building, Washington. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Home Office Building 
































WANTED! 


By a Legal Reserve 


Life Insurance Co. 


Possessed of Adequate Resources and 
Capital and Surplus, and Experi- 
enced Management and Growing 
Business 





To Acquire 


An Industrial Company 
Life (not Sick and Accident) 


The debits must be located in the 
Southeastern States 


Replies may be addressed under sealed 
cover to Box A-5, care of The Spec- 
tator, 56th and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STRICTEST CONFIDENCE 
OBSERVED 
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Policy Proceeds 
(Concluded from page 17) 


vision of the Supreme Court is now 
pending. I have applied to that court 
for leave to file a brief for the New 
York State Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion as amicus curiae (friend of the 
court). For that reason it would not be 
proper for me to discuss the merits of 
the decision, but I feel free to state 
the facts of the case. 

Charles Baker carried $60,000 worth 
of life insurance in three different com- 
panies, all payable to his estate. In 
July, 1931, he changed the beneficiary 
to the Guaranty Trust Company and 
Alex Davis, as trustees under a life 
insurance trust, which he, at the same 
time, created; Baker died in September 
of the same year; his creditors had the 
plaintiff appointed as administrator. 


The administrator now brings an 
action against the trustees claiming 
that when Baker changed the bene- 


ficiary he was insolvent, and that he 
made the change with intent to defraud 
creditors; they demand judgment that 
the entire proceeds of the life insurance 
policies be paid to the administrator 
rather than to the trustees; in other 
words, that the entire proceeds of the 
life insurance policies be made avail- 


able to Baker’s creditors rather than 
to his beneficiaries. 
The trustees moved to dismiss the 


complaint on the ground that under 
Section 55a of the Insurance Law of 
New York, the creditors are not en- 
titled to any share in the proceeds, and 
that at most they may claim the return 
of moneys paid by Baker as premiums 
to the life insurance companies while 
insolvent. 

Plaintiff, however, takes the position 
that in a case where policies were orig- 
inally made payable to the insured’s 
estate and subsequently transferred 
with intent to defraud creditors, that 
Section 55a has no application what- 
ever; that the law as it stood before 
the enactment of the section, in March, 
1927,.should be applied. He claims that 
under the decisions of our courts prior 
to 1927 the creditors are entitled to 
the entire proceeds. 

Mr. Justice Schmuck in his decision 
fully agreed with the point of view of 
a creditors and decided for the plain- 
tiff. 

If the higher courts should affirm 
the decision of the lower court, every 
policy originally issued to the insured’s 
estate or to his executors, administra- 
tors or assigns will be in this position: 


(a) If it remains unchanged the 
proceeds in case of death will be, as 
a matter of course, available to credi- 
tors for the satisfaction of their 
claims. During the lifetime of the 
insured, likewise as a matter of 
course, the cash surrender values 
and other moneys due to the insured 
under the policies may be applied 
toward the satisfaction of creditors’ 
claims. 

(b) If a change is subsequently 
made, naming some specific bene- 
ficiary, the change will at all times 
remain subject to attack by credi- 
tors; using a well known term of real 
property law “there will be a cloud 
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on the title” to that policy. If the 
creditors during the lifetime or after 
the death of the insured attack the 
change, it will be up to the insured 
or to his beneficiaries to prove that 
the change was not made while the 
insured was insolvent. Such proof. 
especially in the present period of 
financial strain and stress, may be 
extremely difficult and, in any event, 
the litigation is likely to be quite 
costly. 

That is why I began this letter by 
urging every agent to avoid the is- 
suance of policies to the insured’s es- 
tate in every case, except one of ex- 
treme necessity. 

After I had completed this letter | 
noticed another decision in point. It is 
the case of MILLER v. AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY; published 
in today’s Law Journal (Sept. 23, 
1933). In it Mr. Justice Untermyer ap- 
parently came to the same conclusion as 
Mr. Justice Schmuck. 

ALBERT HIRST. 

LITTLE Rock, ARK., Sept. 28—Shelly 
Lee, former district engineer for the 
State Highway Department, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as special agent 
for the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, according to an 
announcement made by Allan Gates, 
general agent for the Penn Mutual. 


Life Notes From 
the Southwest 

The Guaranty Old Line Life Insur 
Company of Dallas, Texas, 
purchased a four-story building at 
Commerce and Poydras for its future 
The building is now being com 
pletely remodeled. 

O. A. Ryfle, former assistant to the 
president of the Trinity Life of Fort 
Worth, Texas, has been elected 
president of the company and S. E. 
Whiting named assistant to the presi- 
dent of the concern. 


ance has 


home. 
vice 


A. R. Wilson, president of the Ami 

cable Life of Waco, Texas, was th: 
chief speaker at the regular meeting 
of the Austin Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. His subject was the “Service 
of Life Insurance.” 
The Great American Life of San 
Antonio, Texas, has purchased the ten- 
story Western National Building there 
for its future home. The name has 
been changed to the Insurance Build- 
ing. The deal was for cash but the 
amount is not stated. 
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AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN 
THAT IS INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS 
WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY LIBERAL 


The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions—fully paid in 
four years—is only one of the many features of Commonwealth service 
to agents. For further details concerning this unique compensation plan, 
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Life Underwriters 
Meeting at Chicago 


(Concluded from page 13) 


ligations and that we must have a 
stable dollar so that business men can 
know what kind of a dollar they will 
get back 10 years hence. 

He appealed to the 
speak promptly on this subject. 

“The day he fixes the value of the 
dollar, every trace of artificial value 
will be wrung out of the stock markets. 
There may be a hesitancy in business 


President to 


and more unemployment, but only tem- 
porarily, and then the whole nation will 
move forward to more prosperous days. 

“T am glad that a majority of those 
around the president are in favor of 
sound money.” 


Million-Dollar Round Table 


Thomas M. Scott, Philadelphia, the 
leading individual producer of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, was 
elected chairman of the Million-Dollar 
Round Table at the conclusion of its 
E. Albright, the leading 
individual producer of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, and Caleb R. Smith 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, were elected members of 
the executive committee. Mr. Scott gave 
the echoes from the conference at the 
closing session of the convention on 
Friday. 

Among the speakers at the confer- 
ence were William M. Duff, president 
of the E. A. Woods Company, Pitts- 
burgh; Theodore M. Riehle, New York; 
Victor Pettric, Mutual Trust, Milwau- 


session. Dr. C. 





M. J. Cleary 





O. Sam Cummings 


kee; Paul Clark, John Hancock, Bos- 
ton; Eugene Stinde, broker, St. Louis; 
Harry Phillips, Penn Mutual, New 
York; Paul R. Cook, Mutual Benefit, 
Chicago; Thomas M. Scott; Felix Levy, 
Penn Mutual, New York; W. C. Bay- 
less, Great Southern, Houston; Jack 
Lauer, Penn Mutual, Cincinnati; H. A. 
Binder, Massachusetts Mutual, San 
Francisco; and Edward M. Lillas, 
Northwestern Mutual, Erie, Pa. 


The C. L. U. Banquet 


Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., Equitable of 
the U. S. A., at Pittsburgh, was in- 
stalled as president of the National 





Elbert Storer 


—_—_ 


Chapter of Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers at the annual dinner. The chapter 
conducts its election by mail and the 
result was announced at the meeting. 

Other officers include Howard H. 
Cammack, St. Louis, vice-president; 
and Alvin T. Haley, Greensboro, N. C., 
secretary-treasurer. Dr. David Mce- 
Cahan of the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, continues as recording secretary. 

The new directors include Eugene T. 
Lothgren, Providence; Walter A. Craig, 
Philadelphia; John C. McNamara, Jr., 
New York; Walter N. Hiller, Chicago; 
Frank C. Hughes, Milwaukee; Earle 
W. Brailey, Cleveland; Theodore 
Dreyer, Oakland, Cal.; Harold OD. 
Leslie, Los Angeles; and Fred L. Cas- 
sidy, Seattle. 

Grant L. Hill, recently appointed di- 
rector of agencies for the Northwestern 
Mutual, was the featured speaker. 
W. T. Stedman of Baltimore was the 
retiring president. 

At the C. L. U. dinner W. T. Sted- 
man, Berkshire, Baltimore, reported 
that the number of C. L. U. chapters 
had grown from 15 to 24 during the 
year. Lawrence C. Woods, in his ad- 
dress, said his program provided for 
further spread of the C. L. U. idea; 
further interchange of programs be- 
tween local chapters, and the publica- 
tion devoted to C. L. U. men. 

Grant L. Hill, recently appointed di- 
rector of agencies of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, a C. L. U., was the speak- 
er and he counseled the chartered men 
to “take off the high hat and get down 
to earth” saying that there is no place 
for snobbishness among them. 





John M. Laird 
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Supt. Finlayson Issues 
Part | of 1933 Report 





Fire and Casualty Premiums in 
the Dominion Show Decrease 


in 1932 


OTTAWA, CAN., Oct. 1—G. D. Finlay- 
son, Superintendent of Insurance for 
the Dominion, has issued Part I of his 
1933 Report. This volume deals with 
fire and casualty lines of insurance for 
the business of the year 1932. 

During the year 1932 there was a de- 
crease of $3,819,565, or 7.36 per cent, 
in fire insurance premiums, from $51,- 
978,972 in 1931 to $48,109,407 in 1932. 
The losses incurred for 1932 amounted 
to $30,896,492, compared with $31,279,- 
133 for 1931, a decrease of $382,640 for 
the year. The ratio of losses to pre- 
miums written for 1932 is therefore 
64.22 per cent, as compared with 60.23 
per cent in 1931 and 56.27 per cent for 
the last five years. 

During the year the business of fire 
insurance was transacted in Canada 
by 240 companies. Of the 240 com- 
panies, 50 were Canadian, 66 British 
and 124 United States and foreign. 

The results of the year’s operations 
in Canada according to the nationality 
of the companies are as follows:—The 
net premiums written (unregistered 
reinsurance not deducted in these fig- 
ures) by Canadian companies were 
$9,643,532 and net losses incurred were 
$5,431,658, with a loss ratio of 56.32 
per cent; British companies wrote pre- 
miums of $20,413,468, and losses were 
$12,495,757 with a loss ratio of 61.21 
per cent; while United States and for- 
eign companies wrote premiums of $18,- 
052,407 and losses were $12,969,078 
with a loss ratio of 71.84 per cent. 

The gross amount of policies new and 
renewed taken during the year by fire 
companies was $10,339,649,769, a de- 
crease of $450,087,708 from 1931. 

The rate of premiums charged per 
cent of risks taken was .79 for 1932, 
compared with .80 in 1929 and .90 in 
1927. 

The fire insurance companies report- 
ing to the Dominion Department of In- 
surance show at the beginning of 1933 
assets in Canada of $169,660,242, thus 
representing a gain over the corre- 
sponding figure for 1931 of $1,383,129. 
Liabilities, excluding capital, amounted 
to $67,916,711, and capital invested 
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Statement on Balances 
Required in Maryland 


Commissioner Walsh Informs Com- 
panies of New Ruling Concerning 
Delinquent Accounts 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 2—In compliance 
with a resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners at its recent meeting in Chi- 
cago, relating to delinquent balances of 
agents and brokers, William C. Walsh, 
State insurance commissioner, has sent 
all fire, casualty, surety and liability 
companies doing business in Maryland 
the following letter: 

“Believing that this resolution is di- 
rected towards the solution of an im- 
portant problem in the business of 
insurance and being in sympathy with 
that effort, this department, in conform- 
ity with the resolution, does hereby re- 
quire all fire, casualty, surety and liabil- 
ity insurance companies transacting 
business in Maryland to file a statement 
as of October 1, 1933, and quarterly 
thereafter, said statements, in the form 
specified, to be filed within thirty days 
after each quarterly period as above, 
and to show: 

“1. The name and address of each 
agent and broker who is in arrears in 
the payment of any balances in Mary- 
land on policies issued more than ninety 
days prior thereto. 

“2. The amount due from such agent 
or broker on said policies. 

“3. The dates on which the various 
items of indebtedness were incurred.” 








totaled $17,076,446, leaving a net sur- 
plus of $84,667,085. The total income 
of the companies during 1932 amounted 
to $80,767,886, a decrease of $8,489,693 
from 1931. Total disbursements 
amounted to $83,449,320, a decrease of 
$11,982,889 from 1931. 

The premiums written in 1932 on 
casualty lines amounted to $28,893,365, 
and net losses incurred were $14,362,- 
197, with a loss ratio of 49.70 per cent, 
while the corresponding figures for 
1931 were premiums $34,595,302, and 
losses incurred were $18,940,145, and 
the loss ratio was 54.75 per cent. 

The total amount of premiums re- 
ceived in Canada by Dominion regis- 
tered insurance companies for all forms 
of insurance, excluding life insurance, 
was $77,002,772, a decrease of $11,521,- 
172 from 1931. 


Pres. Lavelle Reports 
to Pennsylvania Agents 





Reviews Outstanding Success in 
Legislative Activities by the 
Association at Harrisburg 


The outstanding success in legisla- 
tive activities during the year and a 
record of increased service by the Har- 
risburg office despite the great diffi- 
culty in financing its operations, were 
reported by President James P. Lavelle 
in his annual address and report of the 
administration before the Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents, which 
opened its annual meeting today at the 
William Penn Hote! in Pittsburgh. 

President Lavelle cited the loss of a 
large number of members through in- 
ability to pay the Association dues, but 
reported that there were still 466 mem- 
bers in good standing and that the in- 
fluence and standing of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association not only remains 
unimpaired but is probably the most 
effective it has ever been. In reference 
to the Association’s legislative activi- 
ties, he said: 

“The work of our Association during 
the last session of the Legislature was 
an outstanding success. The session 
was one of the most turbulent in years, 
filled with factional strife and faced 
with the necessity of reducing govern- 
mental expenditures and financing un- 
employment relief. There were almost 
as many ideas as there were legislators 
on ways and means to cure the depres- 
sion by law, and insurance did not 
escape the various schemes concocted 
in this connection. 

“Over three thousand bills and reso- 
lutions were introduced, each ranging 
from one to eight hundred pages in 
length, and each bill was scanned by 
our Secretary for its bearing on the 
insurance business. Before the session 
had ended, one hundred thirty-seven 
bills relating to fire and casualty in- 
surance were introduced. Fifty-nine 
of these were reported out of Com- 
mittee, twenty-eight passed, and twenty 
were approved by the Governor. Not 
one bill definitely harmful to our busi- 
ness was permitted to pass, and some 
very good measures were enacted into 
law. Such results speak for them- 
selves, and the local agents of this 
state are indebted to the Legislative 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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The N.R.A. and 


Fire Insurance 


In the October issue of the Aetna- 

er, fire and marine edition, the month- 
ly house organ of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, appears 


a timely and interesting article on what 


N. R. A. will mean to the fire and allied 
lines. During the past several years, 
it says, property values have gone 
down, and will go still lower in many 
case Adjustments in fire insurance 


and related lines have inevitably fol- 
such lines as use and oc- 
entirely upon 


industrial activity, premiums of prac- 


lowed In 
cupancy, which depend 
tically all fire companies have dwindled 
almost to the point of no U. and O 
Closed 
no business Interruption protection. 

These 


tinues, 


volume at all. factories need 


conditions, the writer con- 
till exist in many sections and 
in many industries, but apparently the 
turning point has been reached. “The 
efforts of the National 


ministration, with the 


Recovery Ad- 
wholehearted 
employees 


cooperation of employers, 


and the general public, seem destined 


to place industry on the return to 
normalcy. No one expects this to be 
accomplished over night. It is quite 
generally realized that the country 


faces an up-hill climb and that it will 
take time and hard work before good 
times, as we used to know them, will 
be fully restored.” 

After 


march 


evidence that the 
upward 
has been begun, the writer states that 


discussing 
forward and already 
now, and in the months to come, is 
the time to maintain constant contact 
with local business conditions. He 
says that opportunities are being cre- 
ated every day for the sale of such 
lines as fire, explosion, windstorm, riot, 
automatic reporting 
builders’ risk and 


use and occupancy, 
rents insurance. 
there is an increasing 


need for use and occupancy, sometimes 


“Particularly, 


known as business interruption insur- 
ance. Where there were few or no use 
values during a period 
curtailed 
the resumption of business means that 


and occupancy 
of suspended or operations, 
there is an immediate need of protec- 
tion against the risks of enforced idle 
that 
plosion, 


ness result fire, ex- 


other 


may from 


windstorm and certain 
catastrophes.” 


N. R. A. 
open up new prospects for the sale of 


activities, he says, may also 


multiple location cover contracts. 

He urges that news of any new build- 
ing projects should also be checked up 
as to insurance requirements, for the 


erection of public and private buildings 
affords the fire agent an opportunity to 
solicit automatic reporting builders’ 
risk fire insurance, with the chance of 
securing the fire and related coverages 
on the completed structures. 

Frictions employers and 
labor 


between 

strikes, and 
he says, suggest the need for riot and 
This pro- 
tection can be more readily sold when 


unions, bombings, 


civil commotion insurance. 
it is pointed out to the property owner 
that the riot policy really serves a dual 
purpose, insuring not only against loss 
resulting from riots, strikes and civil 
commotion, but also covering explosion 
damage. This policy may be said to 
be an explosion policy plus. An espe- 
cially important feature of the riot 
policy is that it covers fire loss result- 
ing from riot if the fire policy is voided 
by riot. 

The agent, he says, who has seen his 
premium volume in the Fire and allied 
lines dwindle away, and even the agent 
who has been so fortunate as to main- 
business, will 
activities in 


tain a fair volume of 


welcome the _ increased 
many lines of business and he will keep 
in close touch with these activities as 
they affect his particular community, 
and he will be ready to offer his pro- 
fessional services by recommending 
the proper insurance in amounts ade- 
quate to meet the changing needs of 
his clients. 

“In so doing he will have contributed 
to the general plan for National Re- 
covery in addition to helping his own 
business.” 


In Germany 


One of the first branches in Germany 
to profit from the Hitler regime is ap- 
parently the national association which 
includes the underwriters of “riot in- 
surance.” This organization recently 
reduced premiums fully fifty per cent, 
on the ground that since the ascendancy 
of the Nazis late in January conditions 
have become invariably safer; as riots 
have decreased, so have the correspond- 
ing damage claims, hence the reduction. 

The Fascists must also be credited 
with the innovation, in Germany at 
least, of a ‘“Film- Insurance - Pool,” 
seventy-five per cent of which will come 
from German companies, while foreign 
organizations, duly accredited in the 
Fatherland, will account for the bal- 
ance. This, apparently, aims at the 
British underwriters who are now ex- 
cluded from this field, at least as far 
as direct participation is concerned. 


Supervisory Plan 
Would Aid Shippers 


The Chicago 
merce has announced details of a su- 
pervisory plan which it is sponsoring 
to asure for shippers of Chicago ade- 
quate insurance protection on 
signments handled by motor trucks. 

The plan was evolved by the highway 
transportation committee of the indus- 
trial traffic council of the Association 
as a substitute for the plan formerly 
the companies whereby en- 
dorsements were issued which made 
iosses payable directly to the shipper. 
It is recalled that the Inland Marine 
Underwriter Association cancelled this 
plan in July along with the old custom 
of requiring insurance companies to 
notify shippers of the cancellation of 
truck insurance policies. 

The committee has arranged with 
the National Union Fire, of Pittsburgh, 
to issue a contingent inland marine 
policy which will protect the shippers 
in the event specific insurance taken 
out by the truckers is cancelled. As 
a precedent to this however, the com- 
mittee proposes to make a survey of 
the insurance protection now provided 
by the several trucking members of the 
association, and to certify this informa- 
tion to the shippers. 

This survey will also go into the 
ability of the truckers to pay losses in 
the event of the cancellation of in- 
surance. 

The contingent contract, which was 
arranged through Osborne & Lange, 
would apply if a trucker should let his 
insurance lapse and a loss occur before 
the shipper is notified. 


Association of Com- 


con- 


used by 


Fire Prevention 
Week in Canada 

Anxious to improve its fire record 
with an annual toll of 300 lives and 
$45,000,000 in property damage Canada 
will set aside the week of Oct. 8-14 asa 
special fire prevention week. A procla- 
mation to this effect was made in the 
Canada Gazette. 

The proclamation says that 80 per 
cent of fires in Canada are chargeable 
to ignorance and neglect. It is recom- 
mended that all dwellings be inspected 
for fire hazards during the week, 
rubbish cleared from ware- 
houses and factories, that hotels, thea- 
ters, and public buildings be inspected 
for fire traps and fire drills be held in 
schools, stores and factories and pub- 
lic gathering places. 


stores, 
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The Philadelphia 
Commission Situation 

A settlement of the commission fight 
in Philadelphia has not as yet been 
reached and in the meantime, despite 
their notice to the companies that they 
continue to hold back 35 
cent as commission on suburban 
business until the settlement, the Phil- 
adelphia agents, it is said, are carefully 
avoiding doing anything that may an- 
tagonize the companies. Many of the 
companies have written the agents that, 
the Eastern Under- 


intended to 


per 


as members of 


writers Association, they could not 
agree to anything that would violate 
the new suburban commission scale 


)f 30 per cent as adopted by the associa- 
tion the latter part of May. Other com- 
have very diplomatic in 
their answers to the agents’ “ultima- 
Others still have failed to 


panies been 
tum” letter. 
reply. 

It is said that those companies who 
have given even the slightest hint that 
way to the 
per 


are opposed in any 
stand for temporary 35 
suburban commissions are on the 


they 
agents’ 
cent 
temporary “blacklist” of the agents as 
far as The 
agents are placing their suburban busi- 
ness only with companies where there 
will be no argument on their continuing 
to collect the old The 
agents point out that other big cities- 
New York, for one— have higher com- 
mission scales for the agents while the 
loss ratio in those cities does not at all 
compare with that in Philadelphia. 
They declare that they are entitled to 
at least equal commissions as the scales 
paid agents in other large cities. 


suburban business goes. 


commission. 


Fire Insurance 


Taxes in Canada 

During the year 1932 the taxes on 
fire insurance business in Canada by 
United States and foreign companies 
in percentage to premiums written were 
somewhat higher than for Canadian 
and British companies. Apart from the 
tax on premium income of fire in- 
surance business the companies are also 
subject to income tax. The following is 
a record of taxes paid for the year 1932: 
Canadian Companies (All Business), 
$24,197,136, premiums, $1,042,410, 
taxes, 4.30 per cent; British Companies 
(Canadian Business), $28,944,515, pre- 
miums, $1,233,827, taxes, 4.27 per cent; 
United States & Foreign Companies 
(Canadian Business), $21,013,821, pre- 
miums, $1,030,117, taxes, 4.90 per cent. 
The taxes paid in 1932 by British, 
United States and foreign insurance 
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companies in respect of their Canadian 
business amounted to $2,263,944. These 
taxes are divided between the Dominion, 
the provinces and the municipalities. 
In regard to the Canadian companies, 
the proportion of the taxes which are 
Canadian taxes are not given, as a sepa- 
Canadian 


ration of expenses between 
and foreign branches has not been 
made. There is generally speaking a 


certain liability to Home Governments 
attached to the profits earned in Canada 
by British, United States and foreign 
companies. Such have 
to be added to the order to 
arrive at the exact amount of taxes paid 
in respect of their Canadian business. 


amounts would 


above in 


A Salesman's Creed 

The Accelerator, the house organ of 
the Boston Insurance Company and the 
Old Colony Insurance Company, prints 
in its September issue what is char- 
acterized as an ideal salesman’s creed. 
It was submitted by John C. McGuire, 
sales manager of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion of Canada, and is as follows: 

“If at any time it is hard to make 
sales and it seems impossible to find 
as many buyers as you want, remember 
that a red clover blossom contains less 
than one-eighth of a grain of sugar; 
that 7,000 grains are required to make 
a pound of honey; that a vagabond bee, 
seeking everywhere for sweetness, must 
obtain this material from 56,000 clover 
heads. Remember, too, that the bee is 
compelled to insert its proboscis sepa- 
rately into each flower tube and that 
there are about sixty of these to each 
head. Remember, also, that in perform- 
ing that operation sixty times 56,000, 
or 3,360,000 times, the bee gets only 
enough nectar for one pound of honey 
—and then doesn’t get the honey. So 
what the heck are you crabbin’ about?” 


Good Advice 

F. Sidney Holt, publicity director of 
the Aetna Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford and editor of the Messenger, the 
house organ of the Aetna and its allied 
companies, has a column each month 
entitled “We’ll Believe Anything” which 
always contains a number of interest- 
ing and amusing paragraphs. In the 
September-October number he com- 
ments on the fact that at Glassboro, 
N. J., they’ve recently discovered the 
bones of a giant prehistoric reptile and 
don’t know whether it was a triceraops, 
a stegosaurus, ungulatus, a hadrosa- 
turus, an allosaurus or an anchisaurus. 
It is Editor Holt’s sage advice that 
they consult a thesaurus. 


| 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


N old friend, Maurice L. Furnivall, 
A assistant actuary of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, writes me a letter 
concerning chain letters. Each 
ing day, naturally, makes Mr. Furnivall 
an older friend but at least two sen- 
tences in his letter—“I am what might 
‘constant reader’ of your 
That naturally means 

makes him an even 


pass- 


be called a 
column ‘Smoke.’ 
that I enjoy it’’- 
dearer friend. 
ENDERS of chain letters should 
show at least a little sense and not 
direct them to actuaries. One, the 
vice-president of an important manu- 
facturing company, whom I also know, 


who, through friendship and respect 
for his honored family, I shall not 
name, sent one to Mr. Furnivall. And 
Mr. Furnivall wrote to him. I trust 
it proves a lesson to him. It is inter- 
esting information to me. My only 
regret is that Mr. Furnivall did not 


figure out what 9 raised to the 400th 
power would be, for that would, | 
imagine, have filled the column for sev- 
eral weeks to come. The letter follows: 


I was interested to get your chain 
letter promoting the very worthy slogan 
“Cross Crossings Cautiously.” I was 
also very much flattered to find myself 
on a list which includes, with very few 
exceptions, the world’s greatest minds. 

After admiring this list it occurred 
to me that there were forty cycles to 
this chain so far. This meant, of 
course, that if everyone had done his 
part in the chain the number of letters 


written would be nine raised to the 
fortieth power. The requirements of 
the chain when started were that it 


should go around the world three times. 
I am wondering how I have received it 
for the first time today. 

Again mentioning that the world’s 
greatest minds are supposed to have 
had a part in this I just want to give 
you a few figures. Nine raised to the 
fortieth power is: 147,808,829,414,345.- 
923,316,083,210,206,383,297,601. Obvi- 
ously, some people have known what 
waste baskets are for because with 
the world’s population somewhere 
around two billion, this would mean 
that even if everyone in the world 
could write a letter that each one would 
have written the same letter the num- 
ber of times which a figure of about 
thirty digits will give (there really i: 
not such a figure) not to mention the 
waste of time which would have been 
consumed in writing these letters. The 
waste of paper would be considerable 
for these letters represent an amount 
of paper equal to ten billion times the 
total weight of the world. From this 
you may get some slight idea of what 
nine raised to the fortieth power really 
means. 
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‘PHILADELPHIA 


Everything worthwhile in Phila- 


delphia is at your very doorstep 
when you stop at Hotel Adelphia. 
Every point of historic interest 
. Stores. ..theatres...are easily 
reached. Here at this fine hotel 
you can enjoy every comfort and 
every luxury at low cost. 


400 ROOMS 


from *3. single from *5.double 







ADELPHIA HOTEL COMPANY 
DAVID B. PROVAN Managing Director 


HOTEL 


ADELPHIA 


CHESTNUT AT 13TH STREET 








NOW T's 
LIFE INSURANCE 
by WALTER CLUFF 


Author of "Life Underwriting 
Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 





“This compact, pocket-size booklet picks up the 
thread after a prospective agent has been sold on life 
nsurance and has signed a contract. 


“Simply written, frank and.straightforward, non- 
echnical in every respect, the suggestion is made that 
this thirty-six page booklet be made standard equip- 
ment for every new agent. The author explains “the 
lemands and exactions that our business makes of 
you as you enter it,"’ and puts before the new agent 
‘the obligations and responsibilities it lays upon, you 
through study, preparation and procedure.” Plainly, 
it tells what every new agent “must face, what he 
is ‘up against’”’ in selling life insurance. 

“It is not intended to discourage the new man 
Rather a thorough reading should start him off in 
the right direction. This booklet should be among 
the first of educational matter given to him. It can 
be used for the older agent who needs to be reseld 
n the fundamental habits of life insurance selling.” 
M. Wolberg, C. L. U., in Manager's 
Life Insurance Sales Research 
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Pres. Lavelle Reports 
to Pennsylvania Agents 
(Concluded from page 25) 


Association for its 
igence and for the sacrifice of time 
d effort required of the members in 


rying out their duties. 


(Committee of our 


‘Among the most insur- 
e measures passed were the Auto- 
bile Liability Security Act and the 


iw prohibiting Pennsylvania publica- 


important 


ns and broadcasting stations from 
irrying advertisements for non-ad- 
tted insurance companies. Among 


yme of the undesirable bills killed 
ere those proposing to establish new 
State Funds, authorizing cities to en- 
gage generally in the insurance busi- 
ss, additional taxation on insurance 
remiums, and socialistic amendments 
» the compensation law, providing un- 
mited medical care and covering vo- 
itional diseases. Our’ Association 
ade every effort to work harmoniously 
th all other legitimate insurance in- 


rests in protecting our _ business 
igainst radical attack. Our efforts 
ere successful and we have every 


-ason to be thankful.” 


News of the Far West 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 1—The Asso- 
ciated Indemnity Corporation and the 
Associated Fire & Marine have re- 
ceived licenses to operate in Ohio, ac- 
cording to the announcement of Presi- 
dent C. W. Fellows. 


E. G. Trimble, president of the Em- 
ployers Reinsurance, is visiting San 
Francisco for the purpose of planting 
a direct service office. T. A. Long, act- 
ing in the capacity of resident vice- 
president of the company at San Fran- 
cisco, is expected to assume managerial 
charge of the new offices. 

Matt B. 
dent of the 
at San Francisco, will be married to 
Miss Virginia C. Hamner of the same 
city at a ceremony to be held at the 
home of the bride on Oct. 24. The 
newly married couple will leave imme- 
diately following the wedding on a 
“honeymoon” in the Pacific Northwest 


Evans, agency superinten- 


Royal Insurance Company 


territory. 


The San Francisco office of the Pre- 
ferred Accident, under the management 








New Jersey News and Comments 


Action toward consolidation of small- 
ommunities in New Jersey is re- 
with the appointment of A. 
rozer Reeves, of Mercer, as the third 
1ember of the legislative commission to 
frame an enabling law. This law was 
ponsored by Senator Joseph G. Wolber 
and provides for an unsalaried commis- 
on of three to plan municipal con- 
lidations and report to the Legislature 
n January, 1934. 

It also includes the appointment of a 
supplementary three-men board for 
ach of the 21 counties. 

The need for such action is stressed 

reason of the economies that can be 
fected and the elimination of super- 
luous and expensive administrative po- 


tions necessary everywhere to lighten 


imed 


burdens of taxation. 


In his address before the Ridgewood 
dge of Elks last Harold G. 
foffman, Commissioner of Motor Ve- 


+} + 09 
out nat Ys 


] 
ween, 


cles, pointed persons 
) 


re killed every 22 days in New Jer- 


although fatal 
year 


He also stated that, 


‘idents had decreased 144 last 
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and accidents dropped 17 per cent, New 
Jersey must go a long way yet before 
the total is down to the mark which he 
aims to reach. He added that the com- 
mission had not been idle while the 
speed of automobiles was increasing. 
Two hundred and twenty-one million 
dollars has been spent on New Jersey 
roads to make them safe and to afford 
easy transportation. He recommended 
the adoption of the golden rule as a 
basis for appeal, “give the other fel- 
low the brakes that you hope to have.” 


Fire Chief Frank Murray of Teaneck, 
n his remarks at the recent luncheon 
f the Hackensack Kiwanis Club, 
claimed that fire departments are the 
most important branches of municipal 
He stated that the police 
force and the schools could be dispensed 
with but not the fire department. He 
asserted that it was the only portion 
of the 
lutely indispensable and that the only 
two compulsory institutions in the 
world are jails and schools. It is up to 
the fire department to keep the latter 


governments. 


city government that was abso- 


safe. 


of Fred W. Timby, who recently re- 
turned from the home office of the com- 
pany in New York, reports an approx!i- 
mate gain in accident and health busi- 
ness of 50 per cent during August and 
September of this year as compared 
with the same period of 1932. 

California volunteer firemen will re- 
ceive maximum compensation for in- 
juries incurred while fighting fires, ac- 
cording to the Industrial Accident 
Commission of that state. Before en- 
actment of this law, all volunteer fire- 
men were paid the minimum rate of 
disability indemnity. 


George A. Crux, special investigator 
for the Board of Fire Underwriters of 
the Pacific. whose insurance career in 
San Francisco dates back to the late 
’80’s when he was associated with the 
old Pacific Insurance Union, passed 
away at his home in Los Gatos, Cal., 
Sept. 27 following a week’s illness. 


An increase of 19 per cent in pre- 
miums has been reported by the Cali- 
fornia State Compensation Insurance 
Fund for year August, 1931, to Au- 
gust, 1932. 

First of a series of monthly lunch- 
eon meetings of the San Francisco In- 
surance Brokers Exchange will be held 
Thursday noon, Oct. 5, at Coppa’s 
Restaurant, according to Arthur Dahl, 
secretary of the Exchange. 

At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Company in San Francisco on 
Sept. 28, the regular quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share on capital stock 
of the company was declared to all 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business, Tuesday, Oct. 5. Dividend 
checks will be mailed on Oct. 16, 1933. 

Forrest W. Carlisle, resigned man- 
ager of the brokerage department of 
Henley & Scott of San Francisco, will 
shortly become associated with the firm 
f Marsh & McLennan-J. B. F. Davis 
& Son, Ltd., of the same city. 


In Kentucky 
FRANKFORT, Ky., Oct. 1. 


Senff, State Insurance Commissioner, 
has granted a license to the Pacific 
Nationa! Fire Insurance Company of 
San Francisco t jo business in the 


state of Kentucky 
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Supervison and Management 


(Continued from page 11) 


iarial activities in a life insurance 
ompany, it may be said that actuarial 
and underwriting principles are fairly 
well established and the need of fol- 
lowing them generally recognized, both 
vy those engaging in the business and 
by the public through its officials. This 
an be said without serious reservation, 
ven though from time to time some 
oluble ignoramus or some self-seeking 
individuals raise their voices in at- 
tempts to discredit the provenly sound 
vystem and to advocate plausibly 
suunding schemes which have been 
proven unsound or which are palpably 
to the reasonably analytical mind. 
That there will be further advance- 


nents 


n the application of actuarial 
and underwriting principles is most 
ikely. Even the actuaries can hardly 
lay claim to having reached perfection. 
The advancements, however, will most 
kely be along the lines of extension 
and refinements in the application of 
those principles. It can also be ex- 
pected that from time to time experi- 
nents will be made, which though 

und in theory may have to be dis- 

ntinued, or radically modified, be- 
ause of adversely operating practical 
yrees, such as in the case of the 
noble” and well worth while total and 
permanent disability experiment. We 
may witness such recession soon again 
if excursions be made in untried fields, 
inder the pressure of intensive com- 
petition rather than under the aegis 
of cautious experimentation. But even 
admitting the possibility of the falli- 
bility of the experimenting actuary, no 
devastating, irremediable damage need 
v feared along those lines, because in- 
dications of the possible loss will ap- 
pear in time to curtail the loss, espe- 
ally as the volume of provenly sound 
business will in most likelihood be of 
such proportionately greater volume as 

offset the loss and permit of rapid 
ecovery. Of course, continuous analy- 

s of the affairs of a life company are 
required, even by those engaged in only 
the most elementary forms of coverage, 
in order to prevent ultimate loss or to 
approach nearer to completely success- 
ful operation. 

Serious losses are more likely to oc- 
ur in the agency activities and still 
more sudden, severe and irreparable 
loss possibilities lie in the investment 
activities. 

The danger in connection with the 
agency activities lies in that the loss 


is not so readily discernible, and the 
desirability of obtaining new business 
seems so apparent. Of course, the ex- 
pense of procuring new business can 
be, and generally is, determined fairly 
accurately, even though some of the 
concealed expense, such as_ wasted 
effort, may be overlooked. But the re- 
lationship of that cost to the value 
received therefor is not so readily de- 
termined, and apparently in many 
cases completely ignored. The class of 
business, both as to future claim loss 
and persistency is largely fixed by the 
character and attitude of the agents, 
despite the efficiency and vigilance of 
the Home Office underwriting depart- 
ment and of its medical examiners. In 
fact, agency activity, or development, 
is one of the major investment activi- 
ties of a life insurance company. 
Money used for agency development 
should not be looked upon as an ex- 
pense, but as an investment, and should 
be expended with definite prospects of 
commensurate return thereon. Hence 
there should be as much care, if not 
more, exercised in planning a program 
of development as planning a program 
of investment, and in the selection of 
agents as in the selection of invest- 
ments; the selection of agents should 
be on the basis of security and proba- 
bility of sustained yield: character sup- 
plying the security and ability and in- 
dustry the promise of yield. 

The essential elements of sound life 
insurance company investments are se- 
curity of principle and of yield at least 
adequate to maintain the policy re- 
serves, and as much more as obtainable 
without jeopardizing security. 

There are, of course, different view- 
points as to what classes or lines of 
investments more truly contain those 
elements. 

In recognition of human fallibility, 
and inability to foresee future devel- 
opments, most counsellors on invest- 
ment of trust funds, as life insurance 
funds might be considered, advocate 
diversification of investments. 

Some of the most able and experi- 
enced life company investment officials 
contend that as life company obliga- 
tions are payable in fixed dollars, its 
investments should all be repayable at 
specified times in fixed dollars, and 
that under each investment there 
should be a cushion in the way of junior 
obligations and ownership of equity in 
the property, so that someone else, in 
protecting his own interests, will pro- 
tect that of the life company in that 
investment. This, of course, would 
rule out all stock or other direct owner- 
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ship of property, except, of course, such 
property as necessary to conduct the 
business. That is also, no doubt, most 
sound advice, particularly as to a mu 
tual company. However, it does seem 
that a stock company with substantial 
capital and surplus could safely and 
profitably invest some part of its sur- 
plus in the stock of well-established 
corporations engaged over extensiv 
territory, provided the investment b 
made on the basis of probable earnings 
of those corporations and the charac- 
ter of control and management be 
watched. 

Had the foregoing principles been 
followed by all companies much grief 
would have been avoided in the past 
four years, and were they to be ob- 
served in the future, grief in the future 
would be minimized. 

Many excellently managed compan 
ies, especially in the Central West, had 
confined their investment to farm 
loans, which had been for years recog- 
nized as the best type of investment. 
The fact that serious difficulty aros 
even as to that class of investment 
demonstrates the inability to gauge the 
future and the wisdom of diversifica- 
tion. 

It ought to be recognized as axio- 
matic that investments should be made 
entirely from the point of view of se- 
curity and yield. When other consider- 
ations come in, such as currying favor 
to aid new insurance production, 01 
to aid in local improvements, with 
possible glory attaching to the company) 
and its officers, or to aid friends and 
associates in their activities, greate 
danger of loss of both yield and prin 
ciple come in in varying degree. 

Of course, it is generally conceded. 
though not always observed, that the 
investment in no one property or se- 
curity should be of such proportionate 
magnitude that any future difficulty 
thereunder would produce a marked 
reduction in the earning power or in 
the value of the total assets held. 

It does not seem to be so generally 
recognized that after care has been 
exercised in the selection of the invest- 
ments, constant attention and vigilance 
must be exercised. In fact, the re- 
mark has often been made, more par- 
ticularly by those in the investment 
banking fields, possibly in pique, that 
the life companies store their securities 
away in their vaults and forget about 
them until interest and maturity dates 
come around, unless in the meantime 
they unexpectedly “go sour.” It is 
the view of these critics that as the 
life companies invest so largely in real 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


Trading on “Insurance” Fame 
By CLAYTON G. HALE 


HE new Federal Deposit In- 

surance Corporation may 

said to be neither insurance 
nor federal. It is a mutual, as- 
sessment, limited reserve fund 
which the government is requir- 
ing the bankers themselves to 
maintain with a little initial boos 
from the federal treasury. 

Here, again, we have men at- 
tempting a complete cure for 
some troublesome uncertainties 
by the use of the word “insurance” 
a term which has taken on new 

glamor by reason of the stability 
it represented while all other financial institutions 
wavered or collapsed altogether. Without attempt- 
ing to judge the plan presented for guaranteeing 
bank deposits, and without undertaking to state 
dogmatically that the necessary elements of real 
insurance are not to be found in the present pro- 
gram, let us consider this tendency of applying the 
popular term “insurance” somewhat indiscrimin- 
ately. 

(Parenthetically it may said the wr 
especially interested in the guaranteeing of bank 
leposits because he finds himself to be a guarantor, 
that is to say, he established a savings account for 
his small daughter, in a bank that got tired and 
juit last spring, and the young depositor’s mother 
has made formal demand upon the writer t 
good the fund and set it up again in another 
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During the past two years we have heard much 
of Unemployment Insurance and Old Age Insurance 
and a number of other social measures in which the 
mere mouthing of the word created an impression 
of permanence and reliability which was relished 
by all who thought they would become beneficiaries 
of such legislation. At the same time the actuaries 
of the country were quietly expressing the opinion 
that unemployment is an uninsurable contingency 
because it lacks well nigh every element of true in- 
surance. It would have been more accurate to have 
spoken of an Unemployment Reserve Fund, or an 
Unemployment Emergency Relief Fund, or, with- 
out trying very hard to be funny, an Unemployment 
Rainy Day Pool! 

Another manifestation of the sense of security 
engendered by the use of the word is to be found 
in current advertising copy, where we learn that 
weatherstripping is “warmth insurance’; that 
patent medicines are “health insurance’; and that 
contributions to the coffers of a political organiza- 
tion is “job insurance.” 

In the midst of much loose talk upon these matters 

is like finding water in the desert to read editori- 
ally in the New York Times that setting up an 
estimated reserve and calling it insurance does not 
necessarily make bank deposits sure; and it is like 
experiencing a cloudburst in the same desert to find 
the Wall Street Journal insistently using quotation 
marks about the word in its news articles from day 
to day as it speaks of the important questions re- 
lating to bank deposit “insurance.” 
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A progressive, dependable surety and 


casualty company—with an army of 9300 
local agents—each a power in his com- 
munity, and each a contributor to local 


growth and progress. 


USF&G 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 


F &G FIRE 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORP. 


Home Offices: 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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J. Arthur Nelson Heads 
Casualty and SuretyGroup 





James R. Millikan Chosen Presi- 
dent of Agents Group at 
Conclusion of Joint White Sul- 
phur Meeting 


With the reelection of J. Arthur 
Nelson as president of the Underwrit- 
ers Association \and the election of 
James R. Millikan as president of the 
Agents Association, the joint program 
of the twenty-third convention of the 
International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters and National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents came to an end at White Sul- 
phur Springs on Thursday of last week. 
Mr. Nelson entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1892, the casualty business in 
1902. Since 1913, he has been presi- 
dent of the New Amsterdam Casualty, 
which, during his ten years of office, 
has consistently expanded its business 
and solidified its financial position and 
now ranks as an unquestioned leader 
in the field. 

Mr. Millikan has for over 30 years 
been an insurance producer as a local 
and general agent. His agency in Cin- 
cinnati is the largest and most success- 
ful in that city. Mr. Millikan has long 
been prominent in the affairs of the Na- 
tional Agents Association and has con- 
tributed in no small measure to its 
past successes. 

Under the leadership of these two 
men and their associate officers, it is 
reasonable to expect that a sustained 
drive will be launched to reinstate these 
necessary casualty associations as an in- 
fluence in their fields previously en- 
joyed. During the past two or three 
years there has been a noticeable ten- 
dency on the part of companies and 
agents who are members or eligible for 
membership to forego active participa- 
tion in its councils. 

In addition to Mr. Nelson, the Under- 
writers reelected Edward C. Stone, 
United States manager of the Em- 
ployers Liability, vice-president; L. J.D. 
Carney of the Hartford Fire, chairman 
of the executive committee and F. Rob- 
ertson Jones, secretary-treasurer. 

The Agents Association elected to 
the support of Mr. Millikan, Wade 
Fetzer of Chicago as vice-president and 
Charles H. Burras of Chicago, secre- 
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W. G. Wilson Reports 


for Executive Committee 


Workmen's Compensation, the 
Surety Situation, Lloyds and 
Other Subjects 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. VA., 
Sept 28—W. G. Wilson, chairman of 
the executive committee of National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
in submitting the annual report of the 
committee called attention to the ex- 
haustive report submitted a year ago 
and said that it might well be reis- 
sued at this time, as reflecting in the 
main the conditions today. He then 
discussed workmen’s compensation, 
the surety situation, Lloyds, non-board 
stock companies and the association 
records as follows: 


W orkmen’s Compensation 


Numerous conferences have _ been 
held with bureau and supervising of- 
ficials and the desperation of the com- 
pensation situation is so generally 
recognized as to require no discussion. 
However, what must speedily be found 
is an enduring remedy which will place 
the business where it belongs in a 
field of desirable underwriting for re- 
sponsible stock companies. At this mo- 
ment the consideration of plans design- 
ed to achieve this result is in a state 
of flux and beyond expressing hope for 
some tangible outcome before January 
1, 1934, comment should be reserved. 


Surety Situation 


Conferences bearing upon this phase 
of our business were unsuccessful in 
remedying the commission situation 
relating to Bankers Depository Bonds. 

As to diminished commission upon 
suretyship for certain classes of public 
construction work, only partial suc- 
cess has been achieved in that the com- 
panies have assured us that they would 
not propose reduced commissions upon 
projects estimated to cost less than 
$2,000,000. However, they have in- 


(Concluded on page 36) 








tary-treasurer. The executive commit- 
tee will include Thomas E. Braniff, 
Oklahoma City, as chairman. 

At the session on Wednesday morn- 
ing, T. E. Braniff, as president of the 
Agents Association, presided. Prepared 
addresses were read by Arthur A. Bal- 
lantine, former assistant secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States and 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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Slight Decrease in Auto 
Deaths, Travelers Reports 





Nearly 20,000 Persons Killed in 
First Nine Months of Year; In- 
crease in Fatalities Per Acci- 
dent 


Nearly 20,000 persons have been 
killed and more than 570,000 injured 
in 523,000 automobile accidents the 
first nine months of this year, it has 
been estimated by the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company on the basis of detailed 
statistics received from state authori- 
ties. 

Although the deaths the first nine 
months are nearly 4 per cent less than 
in the corresponding period of last year, 
there have been actual increases of 
nearly 7 per cent in the fatalities per 
accident, 2.5 per cent in the number of 
persons injured non-fatally per acci- 
dent, and 2.6 per cent in the number 
of deaths and persons injured non- 
fatally per accident. This record is 
indicated despite a 5 per cent decrease 
in the number of motor vehicles regis- 
tered in the first half of this year, and 
also’ a decrease in gasoline consump- 
tion during the first four months, since 
which time gasoline consumption has 
shown a gain. 

Beginning in June automobile acci- 
dent fatalities have shown an increase 
over the same period of last year which 
amounts to nearly 6 per cent. Up to 
June deaths decreased 9 per cent. On 
the basis of the trend in deaths which 
started in June, it is estimated that 
fatalities for the year as a whole very 
likely will exceed the record of 29,000 
of last year. 

Official state reports of deaths which 
have been made available this year 
show that fatalities have increased 13.6 
per cent in the New England states, 
13.3 per cent in the Mountain states 
and 6.5 per cent in the West North 
Central states. In all other geographi- 
cal divisions automobile accident fatali- 
ties have shown a decrease as follows: 
Middle Atlantic, 6 per cent; East North 
Central, 9.5 per cent; East South Cen- 
tral, 9.6 per cent; West South Central, 
2.7 per cent; South Atlantic, 5.5 per 
cent, and Pacific states, 2.7 per cent. 
Only Rhode Island in the New England 
states has shown a decrease in deaths, 
according to the report. 
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Suretyship Bulwarks 
Our Credit Facilities 

While front page headlines tell us 
that the keynote of the N.R.A. is now 
to be found in the drive to expand the 
credit facilities of the nation, there has 
been little if any recognition given to 
that important bulwark of credit 
suretyship. Most timely, therefore, is 
the discussion on the differences be 
surety bond 
credit Fred J. 


Butcher, assistant secretary of the Fire 


credit and 
offered by 


tween bank 


which is 


man’s Fund Indemnity Company in a 
recent issue of the Record, the company 
house organ, in which he points out 
that suretyship really involves consid 
erably more of a problem than the guar 
When an 
applicant purchases credit from a bank, 
Mr. Butcher explains, he 
use of money or money value, and in 


anteeing of credit by a bank. 
obtains the 


return guarantees repayment at some 
future time. In applying for a surety 
bond he obtains credit in the form of a 
guarantee to a third party guarantee- 
ing the fulfillment of certain obliga 
tions. The surety, accordingly, assists 
the applicant to undertake a certain 
obligation by lending its name as 
money value and credit and in return 
receives a guarantee of indemnity from 
the applicant against possible resultant 


oss, 


Contrasting the Performance 
of Banks and Surety Companies 

Interesting parallels in the perform 
ance of banks and surety companies are 
Butcher in the 
course of his discussion. While a bank, 
for instance, is interested only in the 


brought out by Mr. 


repayment of its loan, the surety is 
vitally interested in the complete per- 
formance of the obligation as well as 
the payment by the applicant of any 
fees, penalties, labor and material bills 
or any other expenditures stated in the 
application guaranteed by the bond. 
Checking other features of the two ser- 
vices, point by point, one notes that 
bank loans are generally made for a 
very short period of time—usually 
thirty to ninety days, whereas surety 
credit is seldom issued for less than a 
year and more often runs indefinitely 
in accordance with the obligation guar- 
anteed. 

Banks very frequently demand col- 
lateral in the form of securities, as- 
signments or endorsements, whereas the 
surety has in most cases merely the 
promise of the applicant under the in- 
demnity agreement contained in the 
application for the bond. 


The bank as a rule may call its loan 
at any time and thereby protect itself 
against a possible future loss while the 
surety usually continues regardless of 
unfavorable future conditions. 

In some cases the surety underwriter 
may have relied on the bank’s previous 
advices regarding the applicant’s credit 
only to find later on that the credit has 
been withdrawn. The surety must then 
see that the applicant obtains the neces- 
sary financial assistance in performing 
the obligation covered by the bond. Ac 
cordingly the surety guarantees in 
many cases not only the availability of 
credit but complete performance of the 
obligation itself without the usual se 
curity required in the banking business. 

A bank loan is seldom in excess of 
10 to 25 per cent of the obligation or 
contract price. A surety bond is seldom 
less than 50 per cent and more often 
equals the amount of the obiigation. 

Banks charge a fee seldom less than 
6 per cent. The premium charge by 
the surety may be as low as one-quar 
ter of 1 per cent to not over 2 pe 
cent; generally averaging 
cent, 


about 1 per 


A bank when considering a credit re- 


quest is always given ample time to 
review financial statements and other 
evidence of the applicant’s qualifica- 
tions after which security is frequently 
required and deposited with the bank 
along with other protective measures. 
Surety bonds on the other hand, are 
often rushed through without the oppor- 
tunity for thorough investigation and 
certification. 

Thus it will be seen that in facilitat- 
ing credit the surety companies fre- 
quently perform a more complete ser- 
vice at greater hazard and lower cost 
than do banks. 


Pittsburgh Claim Gang 
Pleads Guilty 


Eleven members of the casualty in- 
fraud gang rounded up by 
Pittsburgh police recently as reported 
in The Spectator, have pleaded guilty 
to charges of fraud and conspiracy. 
They been held for sentence. 
Thomas F. Harrigan, assistant man- 
ager of the claim department of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, assisted in the 
arrest and prosecution. 
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Rawdon Myers Twenty- 


Five Years with Aetna 


ict. 1 marked for Rawdon W. Myers, 
e-president and comptroller of the 
Etna Life Insurance Company, the 
nty-fifth anniversary of his affilia- 
n with that organization. In recogni- 
n of the event, Mr. Myers was pre- 
sented with a number of beautiful floral 
gifts, along with a deep-sea fishing out- 
—testimonials to the esteem in which 
is held by employees and fellow offi- 
als alike. Mr. also the 
cipient of many congratulatory tele- 
letters. Wells, 
Viinn., he began his insurance career in 
National 


Myers was 


ams and 3orn in 


J 


1904 in the employ of the 
Surety Company, where he became as- 
stant superintendent of the company’s 
yurglary insurance department. In 1908 
resigned to become superintendent of 
the AZtna’s burglary insurance depart- 
ent, which he organized. In 1911 he 
as appointed assistant secretary and 
1914 was promoted to secretary. In 
1924 Mr. Myers was elected vice-presi- 
lent of the Accident and Liability De- 
vartment of the AStna Life Insurance 
Company and of the 4tna Casualty & 
Surety Company, and in 1929 was 
lected vice-president and comptroller of 
the Automobile Insurance Company, the 
Standard Fire Insurance Company, the 
Etna Casualty & Surety Company and 
the Aftna Life Insurance 
During the war he served overseas as 
‘aptain of Company C, 101st Machine 
Gun Battalion, and in 1915, during the 
Mexican border trouble, he served with 
Troop B, Connecticut Cavalry. 


Company. 


Science vs. Instinct 
in Judging Character 


The nineteen twenties might 
rately go down in history as the engi- 
neering era. It was an age of labor- 
atory analysis and statistical surveys. 
Among other things which attempted 
to assume the form of an exact science 
was insurance underwriting. Stand- 
ards of measurement were developed 
which enabled men sitting in an office 
to size up from certain necessary data 
the desirability of risks located thou- 
sands of miles away. The system is not 
all to the good. For one thing it broke 
down the conception of the agent as 
underwriter, with the result that there 
was a slackening in the old time pride 
that agents once entertained for their 
loss ratios. Many of these agents 
knew next to nothing about engineering 
but they were excellent underwriters be- 
cause they were shrewd judges of char- 


accu- 
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acter and it is character after all, 
rather than physical aspects, which is 
the underlying factor of the goodness 
or badness of a risk. 

Your old time keen judge of char- 
acter was pretty unscientific and would 
scoff at the conventionalized intelligence 
tests that are in use today. Oftentimes 
they banked heavily on hunches. We 
learn, for example, that it has long 
been a practice of James Cravens of the 
large Cravens, Dargan Agency of 
Texas, to inspect the 
farm application to see whether it was 


signature on each 


written in a good old country scrawl. 
Some of his closest observers declared 
that he places as much dependence on 
the signature as on al! other factors of 
the application. Someone in the organ- 
ization mentioned this fact to Frank 
Sansom of Fort Worth, who responded 
with an amusing account of his father’s 
method of sizing up a prospective bor- 
The elder Sansom made it a 
rule not to lend any money to a person 
who wrote a fine hand. He denied loans 
to men who played fiddles and quickest 
of all he refused loans to a man who 
allowed a him. 
Which reminds us that we know a man 
in the insurance business 
refuse a risk or a loan to any man who 
picked up his individually as 
they were dealt to him in a game of 
poker or bridge. 


rower. 


bird dog to follow 


who would 
cards 


This man is also in- 
clined to suspect very strongiy a per- 
son who is unable to carry a tune and 
sing in pitch. Some of these touch- 
stones of character are, of course, pure 
whims, but have their 
source in the deep and secret springs of 
human conduct. 


some of them 


Safety Campaign Stresses 
Dangers of Glaring Lights 


Focusing its attention on glaring 
headlights, the 1933 Street and High- 
way Safety Campaign, now under way 
in 14 states and the District of Colum- 
bia, has issued the sixth of its series 
of seven posters for display through- 
out October in 10,000 gasoline service 
stations from Maine to Tennessee. 
“Dim your Lights—when Approaching 
Another Car,” the poster warns. It 
shows the headlight glare of an oncom- 
ing motor car blinding everything in its 
path and forcing the driver of another 
vehicle to lose control of his automo- 
bile. The picture was chosen by motor 
vehicle commissioners, eight major oil 
companies and the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
which has cooperated in the service sta- 
tion campaign for two years. 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


agents 


OKES concerning insurance 
fewer. 


are becoming fewer and 
Perhaps the joke-smiths have finally 
discovered that there is nothing ludi- 
crous about the trade after all. It is 
something of an accomplishment to be 
freed from barbed witticisms, but it 
falls far short of being an outstanding 
triumph. Some of the most famous pub- 
licity stunts have been instigated for 
the purpose of obtaining a questionable 
sort of notoriety. Such notice was con- 
sidered better than none at all. It es- 
tablished the subject of the publicity as 
“a character,’ and caused him to be 
tulked about. This viewpoint, of course, 
is objectionable as far as insurance 
agents are concerned. They are not in 
danger of actual obscurity, but they 
must fight against the phrase “just an 
insurance agent.” 

HIS attitude of the public, while it 
T embrace all insurance 
nevertheless 
general. It shows an indifference to- 
ward the agent which might be attrib- 
uted to a lack of personality. If so, the 
agent has no one to blame but himself. 
People are not born with personality; 
Webster’s dictionary 


does not 


agents, is distressingly 


they acquire it. 
defines personality as “the collective at- 
tributes or qualities which characterize 
personal as distinguished from imper- 
sonal existence.” In the first place, if 
an agent cannot leave an impression of 
personal existence after an interview 
with a prospect he has failed to take 
the most favorable advantage that in- 
surance offers him. 

ERHAPS an unfavorable impressio: 

made by agents before him has 
made it difficult to obtain an interview 
The prospect in this case is thinking 
“just an insurance agent.” A person- 
ality cannot be established by direct 
contact under such’ circumstances. 
However, insurance exerts a personal 
influence upon the public indirectly, and 
this influence can be identified with the 
agent. The insurance business actively 
sponsors movements for the suppression 
of crime, prevention of fire and acci- 
dents, and the extension of life. If the 
agent does his part in taking the lead 
in such movements in his local district, 
he is not only fulfilling his duty to in- 
surance, but also establishing himself 
as a personality in the betterment of 
public welfare and not “just an insur- 
ance agent.” 
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J. Arthur Nelson Heads 
Casualty and Surety Group 
(Concluded from page 33) 


now a member of the law firm of Root, 
Clark, Buckner & Ballantine of New 
York City and the Honorable Merton L. 
Brown, commissioner of insurance of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners. 

Mr. Ballantine gave a very thorough 
presentation of the present financial 
position of the government and the con- 
tributing causes which have brought it 
about. Mr. Ballantine gave the opinion 
that the conduct of public finances was 
the primary function of government 
and that sound public finance had an 
important bearing on business recov- 
ery. The capital investment structure, 
he said, must be sound for business 
investment to be basically sound. Com- 
menting on the Securities Act which he 
felt to be sound in principle, he said 
that the action upon it had been hasty 
as the efforts made under it to further 
the marketing of securities had in effect 
paralyzed the security market. Re- 
ferring to the deposit law, Mr. Bal- 
lantine stated that it casts a cloud over 
banking operations. The administra- 
tion, he said, must soon settle its poli- 
cies on the large methods by which re- 
habilitation may be effected, as well as 
upon the contributing methods. It must 
resist the siren voice of temporary mea- 
sures based on expediency and realize 
that it cannot borrow its way back to 
prosperity. 

Mr. Brown, who has become an in- 
fluence in the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, discussed the 
failures that have occurred in the cas- 
ualty business in which he stated the 
number of failures were greater than 
in either the life or fire business. Suc- 
cess in casualty insurance, he said, was 
dependent on the soundness of its poli- 
cies and the integrity of management. 
Stating that policies regarding invest- 
ment and underwriting were the de- 
termining ones as to a company’s suc- 
cess or failure, he dwelt upon the re- 
quirements for soundness in both. Cas- 
ualty companies, he said, were interme- 
diate between fire and life insurance, 
buth as far as loss requirements de- 
termined company policies, as well as 
type of investments. Speaking of the 
latitude given to casualty companies as 
to type of investments, he counseled 
caution else restrictive laws would be 
necessarily enacted. Discussing the fac- 
ulty of underwriting judgment which 
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William B. Joyce 
Resigns Chairmanship 


William B. Joyce, chairman of the 
board of the National Surety Corpora- 
tion of New York, has announced his 
resignation from that position, and 
plans to go into business for himself 
in New York City, it was learned to- 
day. Mr. Joyce is now enroute from 
California to New York. 








he said was indescribable but indispen- 
sable, Mr. Brown pointed out two 
causes which induced failures. One was 
the insurance of risks where the po- 
tential hazard was remote, but where 
the ultimate possibility was unbearable 
as in mortgage guarantee contracts, and 
second, the piling up premiums in order 
to show a temporary improvement in 
liquidity such companies in thus ac- 
cumulating business causes an appear- 
ance of soundness, but actually through 
forced adverse selection brought ulti- 
mate distress. 

Owing to the necessity of attending 
to unusual duties occasioned by special 
session of the Ohio legislature, Gov. 
George White of Ohio, who had been 
programmed for Wednesday morning, 
was unable to attend. His place on the 
program was filled by Henry Swift 
Ives, who read Robert L. Lund’s 
address. 

At the meeting on Thursday morn- 
ing, presided over by Mr. Nelson, noth- 
ing but routine business was trans- 
acted, including the election of officers. 

At the Agents’ meeting on Thursday 
morning, over which Mr. Braniff pre- 
sided, there was considerable discussion 
about methods for better attendance at 
the annual convention. The lack of at- 
tendance was variously attributed to 
the unusual economic situation, as well 
as to the time and place of holding a 
meeting. Some sentiment was noticed 
for a Spring meeting, others favored 
a change of scenery such as that offered 
by a trip to Bermuda alluringly pre- 
sented by a _ representative of the 
Furness Steamship Company. 

As usual the social features of this 
convention were most attractive. Golf- 
ing tournaments for members were held 
on every afternoon, while the women in 
addition to their regular golf activities 
in the morning were also entertained 
through a putting contest and bridge. 
The high light of the social activities 
of course, was the annual banquet, at 
which George Turner, president of the 
First Reinsurance Company, acted as 
toastmaster. 
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W. G. Wilson Reports 
for Executive Committee 
(Concluded from page 33) 


sisted that upon Federal and Federal 
aided projects coming above the $2,- 
000,0C0 estimate that in the judgement 
of the companies a radical reduction 
in the commission cost is necessary and 
needless to say, your committees have 
used their utmost endeavors to prevent 
such action on the part of the com- 
panies and at no time have we acceded 
to such a permanent policy. 

One distinctly encouraging result is 
the definite assurances of the surety 
companies that future actions involv- 
ing commission changes and agency 
interests will not be taken without con- 
ference with the representatives of this 
association, thus clarifying a somewhat 
vague tradition which previously ex- 
isted respecting such conferences. 


Lloyds 


Responding to wide spread com- 
plaint, we recommend and urge upon 
the incoming administration that re- 
spectful protest be filed with the prop- 
er authorities at Washington and with 
the respective State authorities to cor- 
rect an abuse whereby Banker’s Blanket 
Bonds are being solicited throughout 
the country and written at Lloyds. 
Inasmuch as no provision exists for the 
admission into this country of Indi- 
vidual Underwriters, there should ei- 
ther be such revision of the laws as 
will legitimately and properly qualify 
all insurance carriers, subjecting them 
to the same regulations and taxation 
or a serious penalty should be invoked 
where such insurance is either sold or 
purchased illicitly. It would appear 
that this situation is amenable to im- 
mediate correction on the part of the 
banking authorities since the banks 
who are so closely related to the Treas- 
ury and other Federal departments are 
the chief offenders. 


Non-board Stock Companies 


In view of the wide spread effort 
through the N.R.A. to coordinate com- 
petitive business and to place its con- 
duct on a high plane of properly super- 
vised cooperation, we record an earnest 
hope that ways and means may be 
speedily found to bring those stock 
companies who otherwise may be 
qualified into an observance of the 
helpful and _ constructive practices 
which the vast majority of our insur- 
ance companies have established. 


Association Records 


We recommend that the secretary 
promptly prepare and circulate to our 
entire membership a questionnaire 
which will elicit an up-to-date record 
of casualty and surety company af- 
filiations of each member. With this 
data at hand your committees should 
find effective aid from our members if 
and when the occasion arises for ac- 
quainting either one or a number of 
companies with association policy 
which might best be communicated to 
them through their own representa- 
tives. 
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Some of the Booklets 
We Publish to Help 
Our Agents!... 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Richmond, Virginia 
very insurance company publishes litera 
ture But we believe that the current 
Southland booklets are outstanding be 

cause of pure logic contained in them. 

hey don’t back the hearse up to the 
door” they sell the idea of life insurance. 


| Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 
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\mong them are personal budget books, 
t+ reasons for life insurance protection, 
tvpical retirement income case. the 
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